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FOOD- 


IS A WEAPON OF WAR 


Our Boys Fight 
WITH THEIR UVES ... 

We fight 

WITH FOOD 


THEY ARE READY... 

ARE we ?, 


FOOD 

S HAS 

WAR JOBS 

-t*# WIN THE WAR 

«^STumnG People 
win the Peace 




FOOD 

FIGHTS FOR 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

March 29, 1914 


To: Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator 

From: M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work 


Last year, when you designated the Extension Service as the responsible agency to 
handle all general educational programs among farmers in connection with the 1944 
goals program, your assignment was met with enthusiastic response on the part of all 
of our State extension services. They cooperated to the fullest extent with the 
other war food agencies represented in the respective States. They actively par- 
ticipated in the State goal meetings and worked closely with the other agencies in 
developing both educational programs and materials. They have concentrated their 
fullest and number one effort on educational programs which would provide farmers 
with the information necessary to reach their fullest production of the vital crops 
indicated in the State goals. 

There are, of course, no tangible means of measuring the full effect of these edu- 
cational programs. I believe, however, that you will be quite interested in the 
visible evidence of support contributed by the extension services of each of the 48 
States and the territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico which I am trans- 
mitting herewith. The material consists of samples of literature issued between the 
time of the goal meetings last fall and March I of this year. We k"ow, of course, 
that much additional material will be made available in each State this spring, but 
I wanted you to have a copy of the outstanding items issued to date. 

You will find one set of each State's materials put into a binder together with a 
summary statement by the State director of extension telling how the war food edu- 
cational program was organized in his State. In addition we have put together typi- 
cal materials relating to various phases of the program. , 

I know that you will find this response on the part of the cooperative extension 
services stimulating. They have shown a real spirit of unity and cooperation in 
servicing the farmers in their States with the vital information they must have, in 
order to meet their own, the States, and the Nation's food production goal for 1944. 
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HOW ORGANIZE OUR 
COMMUNITY SETTER 


to SHARE 


LABOR POWER, 
•MACHINES* 


Lei's Cooperate/ 
r ® 



& Family Labor 
^Outside HELP 


Sm food 


An Victory! 

PRODUCE 
and CONSERVE 

ALL POSSIBLE FOOD 
FOR OUR FAMILIES 



Victor/ 

OKnow Our Production Job 
e Make Best Use OF Our Land 
©PrepareTo Meet 1944 Goals 

PLAN NOW! 




Machines 



Is Every Implement 
On Our Farms 

READY FOR THE 


anmasm ? 


Good Seed 



HAVE WE.... 

• Best Varieties 9 

•TESTED? * 
•CLEANED? 
•TREATED? 



HELP 'HITLER/ 

How Can We 

. SAVE MORE 

Livestock? 
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Cooperative Extension Work, in 

u. s. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 


Agriculture and Home Economics 

state LAND-GRANT COLLEGES' OOCPERATIN^ 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
Poultry Enrollment 


As my part in the 1944 production program: 

1. I shall csoll all unproductive birds . .. ... . 

1. I plan to seed acres of ladino clover mixture, or top-dress 

ci permanent grass with fertilizer for poultry range. 


3 . I plan to develop adequate 
appreciate storage, plans 

4. I hgve boys. 


and rat-proof storage on my farm 


I should 


girls interested in joining a 4-H Poultry Club. 


Signature 
Address . 
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A 1944 WAR 
PRODUCTION PROGRAM 
FOR 

TENNESSEE FARMS 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
OF TENNESSEE 


NOVEMBER, 1943 


EXT. MISC. PAMPHLET NO. 80 
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To Do These Things: 

O Keep West Virginio green by preventing 
forest fires. 

© Mow broomsedge fields. Humus is lost 
when fields are burned over. 

^ Put an end to food wastes. 

Plan well-balanced meals for health. 

Use recommended poultry practices. 

Remind Them Also io: 

|J^ Get the garden ready for early planting. 

© Check their supplies of fertilizer, garden 
seed, spray and dusting equipment, and 
order at once anything needed. 

© Conserve feed for livestock and use home- 
grown feeds to best advantage. 

O PIan now for labor which they will need in 
growing crops this year. 

Food Is Life 


OHIO 


CORN YIELD CLIMBS BY MANAGEMENT 


+ 3 


83 bu. 


9c 
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w OR 70 years Ohio’s corn yield held monoto- 
nously constant at 37 bushels. Then with drama- 
lie suddenness it surged upward a full 10 bushels 
ue to a single impetus — hybrid corn. 

Other opportunities — individually challenging, 
llectiveiy commanding — offer substantial 
urns in the future. 

•/in array of practices and an appraisal of what 
i promises are here catalogued. 


Adapting all Better Practices to 
Each Farm could Double Ohio 
Corn Production 
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Socrates : “If the 
husbandry is neglected, 
the soldiers must starve." 


fl 


44 


46 


410 


63 bu. 



71 bu. 


66 bu. 


\ 57 bu. \ 


53 bu. 


47 bu. 


37 bu 




Yield level now, at- 
tained in last 8 
years; by hybrids 
in common usage 
up to 1943; on 80% 
of area. 


Level attainable: 
by and if the proven 
group of ‘ superior 
hybrids were to 
supplant existing 
out-moded ones. 
Realizable within 
5 years through 
expected rate of 
increase in seed 
stocks. 


By protection to 
one-half the stock of 
manure — the frac- 
tion now wasted by 
exposure. 1% bu. 
more could be had 
from each of the 3 
tons so protected 
in the state average 
6-ton application. 


By expanded input 

of organic matter 
through shift to heav- 
ier types of legumes 
on one-half of crop- 
land, providing 1000- 
2000 lbs. more root 
material and upping 
yield 12 bu. an acre on 
that area. Need to ex- 
tend: alfalfa 2 times, 
sweet clover 5, true 
clovers 1% times; 
halve timothy and 
timothy-clover. Ac- 
company shift with 
liming. 


By extended input 
of organic matter 
through leaving 
crop residue on one- 
half of cropland 
each year. The re- 
mainder suffices for 
litter needs of live- 
stock. On that area 
yield would be 
upped 6 bu. an acre. 

The practice- re- 
quires coincidental 
use of : (a) nitrogen- 
rich legumes or (b) 
commercial nitro- 
gen, to lend diges- 
tive power to the 
soil. 


By retention of 
rainwater against 
run-off, enlarging 
the volume trapped 
by soil and usable 
to crop. An added 
8 bus. are promised 
on 70% of cropland, 
retention measures 
being applicable to 
slopes in excess of 
2%. 

Proven aids to 
ready intake in- 
clude: (a) contour 
farming,- (b) strip- 
ping on contour, (c) 
roughened or 
ribbed surface by 
planned tillage. 


By renewal of soil 
tilth to stabilize the 
air-moisture ratio 
in soil at the point 
most favorable to 
the crop. Up to now 
it has been a matter 
of accident. Favor- 
able tilth can be 
processed by a dual 
program of: (a) 
planned frequency 
of a sod with roots 
capable of creating 
tilth, plus (b) til- 
lage planned to bet- 
ter tilth but not do 
violence to it. 

Befitting all but 
sand, muck, and 
mild textured dark 
soils. 


By doubling usage 
of fertilizer, bring- 
ing it to the appar- 
ently economic level 
of about 140 lb. per 
acre of cropland 
yearly. This second 
increment to our 
current usage of 70 
lb. would return: 4 
bfi. in Corn Belt 
section of state; 6 
bu. elsewhere. 


By matching rate 
of planting to the 
capability of land. 
Upping rate to 12,- 
000 plants per acre 
on land possessing 
80 bu. capability or 
more promises 6 ex- 
tra bushels there. 
(Present rate about 
9,000.) 

Were the forego- 
ing practices in full 
swing, this one 
could spread to one- 
half of Ohio’s corn 
patch. 


__ v “ 

THE DUTY OF WATER AND AIR 
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THE TRINITY OF ORGANIC MATTER 


Id level of corn for 
rears: by open poi- 
nted strains and 
I practices com- 
j to that era. 


PAST O o O FUTURE 

& 


By J. SLIPHER 

Agricultural Extension Service 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Ohio State University and the United States Depart^nt of Acricultu, 
Agricultural Extension Service, H. C. Ramhjwer, I Erector, Coiuir 
Printed and distributed in furtherance of Acts of May 8 and June 30, 
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Extension work in Agriculture and Home 
University of Delaware and U. S. Department 
ture Cooperating. Published in furtherance of 
iCongress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 

IUSTER, Director BEfTi BURCH, Acting Editor 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE 0*^ KANSAS 


Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science 
and United States Department 
of Agr iculture CoOffea'&.t ing 


Dear C&OpeTat&M’ 


RBfthA-ttan 
January 19| -MA3 


Extension Service 
Agricultural Specialists 


I believe that most of us realize the value of ROOD to the war program 
and most of us are going to produce as much as possible. The weather is ‘the 
only uncontrollable factor, but tb# .ravages of adverse weather conditions 
are not as great when other production, factors are optimum. Good production 
practices help resist adverse weather conditions. 



foodand feed 



1944 ' 


1943 

* • * 

1942 


1941 


1940 i 



HIS - LEVEL TO MEET 

HIS NEEDS 




Better, seed, better seedbed preparation, better seeding practices, 
better dates and rates of seeding, better care during the growing season, 
and better harvesting methods /will produce more POOD AND FEED! 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF KANSAS 


Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science 
and United States Department 
of Agriculture Cooperating 


Extension Service 
Home Economic Specialists 


Foods and Nutrition Project (GEA) (MGF) 

When Food Is Rationed — Leaders* Guide 


Manhattan. Kansas 


WHEN FOOD IS RATIONED 

Before the Unit Meeting : 

1. Collect suggestions and recipes for extenders and alternates for 
rationed foods. 

2. Make a chart for mentis. 

3. Get a blackboard or roll of wrapping paper to use when listing 
alternates and extenders. 

Onft-Hnlf Day Meeting : When Food Is Rationed 

1. Discuss:. 

a. Why food is ratipned. 

b. What foods are rationed. 

c. What alternates and extenders can be used to take the place 
of rationed foods. 

d. What nutrients are supplied by each rationed food and how 
can these nutrients be supplied by other foods. 

2. List alternates for meat, fruit, and sugar. 

3. Make a list of the ways to extend meat. 

4. What kind of sugar-saving recipes are most needed. 

5. Make lists of sugar-saving recipes: 

a. Desserts for working men. 

b. To pack in lunches. 

c. For everyday family meals. 

All Dav Meeting: Balanced Meals in Wartime 

A.M. Prepare demonstration meal. 

P.M. Distribute recipe sheets. 

Discuss recipes used and those on recipe sheet. 

Plan menus around main dishes suggested by leaders and members 
on the charts made at the training school. 

Things To Do At Home : 

1. Try new foods as alternates for rationed foods. 

2. Watch for new recipes using alternate foods or extending rationed 
foods. 

3. Plan menus around main dishes using extenders and alternate foods. 


VJHET 
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Bulletin 633 


January 1944 


Handbook for Food Production 
in New York State 


1944 


The farmers 7 part in the war effort 
is the maximum production of food. 

In 1943, in spite of unfavorable 
weather, of shortages in machinery, 
equipment, and supplies and with 
less labor available and much of that 
inexperienced, the farmer and his 
family gave the Nation the largest 
total food production in the history 
of the country. 

To meet America’s food needs, and 
consistent with good farm-manage- 
ment practices on the individual 
farm, each farmer is again asked to 
make adjustments in his farm busi- 
ness and to produce the several food 
products in the proportions needed. 

The practices recommended in this 
bulletin will increase production, and 
thereby insure an earlier victory, 
and will personally benefit the far- 
mer who adopts the practices. 

The ingenuity, resourcefulness, and 
intelligence of the New York farmer 
will help him to overcome again' the 
many difficulties that are inevitable 
in wartimes. 


Cornell Extension Bulletin 

\ 

Published by the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

L. R. Simons, Director of Extension 



QUIZ PROGRAMS 

FOR 

WEPA MEETINGS 


a quix program during the recreation period 
at your next eohool district meeting. Volks 
Tiw them, tod they're an enterta ining 
way of presenting the subjects In- 
cluded in the wrtfeae educational pro- 
gram. Tou can mry your programs by using 
the different methods described in this leaflet. 


Extension Service In Agriculture and Home Economics 
College of Agriculture University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


November, 19^3 
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i AM THE 1 CAS I UH BEAS T - 


alfa. 

are two things I like, 
jre com planting, 
my tall, dense growth, 
t or partially rot. 
d central Illinois, 
needed by the Army 


g to value. 

•s application on iSost 

? They're some of my 
.en choosing a 


e much; I'm tough, 
sh, soap, linoleum, 

.en you have a stomach- 


They say I 'm the key crop for wartime food production! 

I'm another member of the "bean" family. 

Deliver me from sour land! I hate acid. 

Unlike my cousin, soy, I help prevent erosion. 

I usually benefit com, though sometimes the grape eolaepie which feeds on 
my roots injures com severely. 

I take nitrogen out of the air and put it into the ground. 

With me around, you'll have more com and better fed livestock. 

I AM CLOVES. 


10,000 copies of this Handbook 
were issued for AAA Committeemen 
and leaders 


IOWA LEADER'S 

HfinDBQQK 

1944 Food Production Program 

For Use by All Groups and Agencies Who 
Will Assist in the Iowa Food 
Production Program 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FRFFPOM! 


PM, AMD SV THI IOWA USDA WAS SOASD 
PVSLISHID w 

AGRICULTURAL HtiMION MBVKI— IOWA StAT* COLLIOI 
JANUARY, ,*4«- MMCILLANSOVS PUBLICATION- AMI*. IOWA 
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DECEMBER IS, 1943 

Issued by the Extension Service, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass, 
and compiled by Dept of Agriculture, Economics and Farm 


MASS. FARM 
OUTLOOK 
FOR 1944 


MORE FOOD NEEDED 
IN ’44 

There will be .no let-up in the unlimited" 
demand for farm products during 1944. 
In fact, the demands will be greater than 
during i943 even though the Eurpoean phase 
of the World War II should subside. These 
insatiable demands will not result in much 
increase in. farm prices during 1944 if the 
Administration's ‘‘hold the line” policy pre- 
vails. Massachusetts agricultural produc- 
tion in 1944, in line with that of the nation 
will probably .exceed the record production 
of 1943, provided we have no extensive 
adverse weather conditions. If the price 
line does hold, at least within reasonable 
limits, Massachusetts net farm incomes 
wiB be higher in 1944 than during 1943. 

GREATER DEMANDS FOR FOOD DUR- 
ING 1944 

MMVW ncMMcnon rusncs upper Limns 

Last February the industrial production 

of this country passed 260 as compared with 
106 during the pre-war years, 1935-39. Sjnce 
then further increases have come slowly. A 
new high of 205 was reached during the 
latter part of this summer. About two- 
thirds of this production is for war goods 
It is likely that industrial production will be 
' 1 to 210 for 1944. 


Increased production will come from in- 
creased output per worker through longer 
hours and increased efficiency and further 
shifting from less essential to more essential 
jobs, which generally means shifting from 
lower to higher paid jobs. Total income 
payments for all people in the United States 
will total around 142 billion dollars for 1943, 
over twice those of the pre-war years, 1935-39. 
Next year they will probably increase around 
15 billion dollars over 1943. 

Civilian Demand — This increased pur- 
chasing power will create a tremendous in- 
creased demand for Food products. Not only 
do. consumers have more money but the 
production of durable goods has been cur- 
tailed, thereby leaving a larger portion of 
these enlarged incomes for food purchases. 
With the incomes of 1943 and 1944, . the 
public would consume about 25 or 30 percent 
more food than they did during the pre-war 
years if they were given a free hand in buying. 

It is estimated that the nation’s formers 
produced 32 percent more food during 1943 
than they did during the pre-war years and 
they will probably produce even more next 
year. Thus, domestic consumers, if left alone, 
would just about consume all that is now 
produced. However, through rationing pro- 
grams domestic consumption is being limited 
to pre-war levels and the increased production 
is being used largely for war purposes. 

I— War 


— It is probable that industrial production 
will be increased even with a shrinking 
labor force since are Have practically readied 
thelimita of our emptoyable manpower. It 
is estimated that approximately 61.2 million 
peopl e have been employed during 1943. 
Of this total employment, ap proxima tely 
42.1 mUlion have been employed as civilians 
and 9.1 in our military forces. It is likely 
that out military forcss will absorb another 
two million during the not year and that 
crriHaa employment wffl decline slightly. 


for agricultural products in 19*3 took a 
fourth of our agricultural food production 
compared with 14 percent in 1942 and 6 
percent in 1941. With more persons in the 
armed forces, the military dem a nd for food 
i* likely to increase even though military 
stockpiles are drawn upon tot part of the 
- needs during 1944. ‘ 


during 1944. Australia and 
New Zealand have been furnishing food to 
our troops 6n “reverse lead-lease but our 
European allies do not have su rp l use s of the 
‘ required by our 


which may be available in Europe or Africa 
will be required for relief in liberated areas 
in Europe. Lend-lease and foreign relief 
demand will be especially strong for foods of 
high nutritive value, such as dried milk, 
dried eggs, canned meat, and dried fruits 
and fats. 

Prices 

. Prices of all commodities except farm and 
food products have virtually been stabilized, 
having increased only 8 percent during the 
three-year period, 1941-43. At the begin- 
ning of the war, however, food and farm 
prices were relatively lower than other prices 
and they were allowed to advance in price 
before being placed under controls. During 
the past two years, food products have gone 
up almost 25 percent and farm products have 
increased over 40 percent. Practically all 
Massachusetts farm .commodities are now 
under price ceiling regulations except for 
some vegetables. It is likely that the re- 
products will sooner or later come 
T that farm 
stabilized 
prevails. 

“Hold the Line’’ Policy — The Admini- 
stration is definitely committed to “hold 
the line” as far as prices are concerned. 
Congress has granted sufficient powers to 
“hold the line” and it wiU be held if the 
public backs up the Adnfaiistration. If the 
line should be raised or broken, then Massa- 
chusetts formers would stand to lose through 
the inflation that would follow. Farm costs 
would almost certainly go up faster than the 

policy does prevail, 
then Massachusetts fanners can count on 
prices next' year only slightly higher than 
those received at present. Increased volume 
of business and more efficient production 
about under wartime 

an, however, a further 

t in Mamacbusetts form incomes dar- 
ing 1944. 
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Release on Receipt 


CAN PRODUCE 20 PER CENT MORE SOYBEANS 

Columbus, 0., January : National leaders request farmers to produce 20 

per cent more soybeans in 1944 than were harvested in 1943, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean that 20 per cent more acres must be planted, A War Food Production 
Committee at Ohio State University decided the 20 per cent gain in Ohio should be 
obtained by planting about 5 per cent more acres and by improving yields enough to 
obtain the balance of the increase. 

If the Committee’s recommendations are followed, Ohio farmers will plant 1,500, 
000 acres of soybeans in 1944. The yields on all the acres can be improved by plant 
ing better varieties, by inoculating all seed before planting, by liming the soil 
before planting, and by planting on the contours on sloping fields. 

Agronomists at the University expect that selection of oil-rich soybean va- 

* 

rieties would increase yields *in the state by a total of 400,000 bushels, seed in- 
oculation would add 300,000 bushels, and applications of lime on all land planted 
would produce 7,500,000 extra bushels. Lime applications preceding soybeans should 
be at about the same rate as would be required to prepare the soil for growing 
clover. 

The varieties of soybeans recommended for planting in different sections of 
Ohio are listed in all county agricultural agents' offices. As fast as seed be- 
comes available, Earlyana and Lincoln should replace all present recommended varie- 
ties except Richland, Earlyana, Lincoln, and Richland should constitute 75 to 80 
per cent c ill Ohio soybean plantings by 1946. 
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Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics — State of Ohio 
Ohio State University and U.S. Dept, of Agr. Cooperating: H.C. Ramsower, Director 


Aly Qob 

as a Wartime 
School District 
Leader 

— working with 
my neighbors 

as a 

representative 
of the — 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Extension Service in Agriculture 
and Home Economics 


1944 

WARTIME 

Family Living 

Outlook 


"We will win the European war in 1944. The 
only thing needed.... is for every man and woman, all 
the way from the front line to the remotest hamlet of 
our two countries, to do his or her full duty' " 

- General Eisenhower - Dec. 27, 1943 


PLANNING THE FARM FOR FOOD PRODUCTION FOR 1944 

Prepared by the Department of Agricultural Economics 
for use in Local Wartime Educational Meetings 


Maximum production of essential food, fat, and fiber products is the 
mary goal of Illinois agriculture for 1944. We are entering the grimmest stage 
the war from the standpoint of losses of men at the front, possible letup in foo 
production, dangers of inflation, and other undesirable conditions. 

This is no time to relax our wartime efforts, even though our labor su 
is limited. Millions of people will go hungry as a result of the war. The popu 
tion of the United States increased by one-third, or 33 million people, from 191 
193 9- To feed our own people, our armed forces, and to help feed undernourished 
pie abroad will require a huge amount of food. 

Eight states- -Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Mlss< 
and Wisconsin- -are asked to produce the following percentages of our total natioj 
acreages or production: corn, 62; soybeans, 82; pork, 65; milk, 43; beef, 37; ai 
e ggs, 39 percent. This area produces a large part of our surplus agricultural p: 
ucts. Food production in 1943 was 32 percent above the average of 1935 to 1939 
About 75 percent of our total food will go to the civilian population, 13 percent 
the armed forces, and 10 percent to lend-lease in 1943. The domestic demand for J 
is higher than under normal conditions as a result of the large purchasing power 
industrial workers. Our present large food supply is chiefly the result of high 
yields for seven years. All livestock was at a peak of production in 1942 and 15 
largely because of abundant feed supplies. 

Illinois has been asked to increase the production of com, wheat, and 
beans by about 1,250,000 acres in 1944. This represents 10 acres more of these i 
for every 100 acres grown in 1943- Increases in com production .are asked for Ir: 
northern one-sixth of the state and west of the Illinois River. From Livingston 
County south, the only increase asked in com is in the Wabash and Mississippi Ri 
bottoms . No expansion in soybean production is asked of the northern two tiers c 
counties. The largest percentage Increases- — from 25 to 31 percent- — are requested 
the southern one-fifth of the state, where the expected acreage of wheat was not 
planted. The central part of the state is aBked to increase soybean production i 
different counties from four to 29 percent. Ten counties in east-central Illinoi 
are asked to grow over ^0 percent of their crop land in com and beans. Other co 
ties are asked to make adjustments in line with their soil conditions. In genera 
the goals requested tend to move the com belt to the north and the soybean area 
the south. 

Illinois is asked to increase dairy production four percent in 1944, to 
duce beef with the use of less grain, and to decrease hog numbers by nine percent 
market at lighter weights. The individual farmer needs to adjust his livestock p: 
duction to his available feed supply. If fded must be purchased, it should be se< 
in advance of the time it is needed. 

Many farmers need to make adjustments on their own farms based upon soil 
conditions, available labor, power, machinery, and other resources. Some level 1« 
can be cropped heavier during the war period. Less productive rolling land should 
be cropped so hard and should be protected by erosion control practices. 


Greater Farm Production 

in m 


COOPERATIVE EXTE 
AND 

STJ 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

HTTBMST SBBVieit 


Food Production 
Goals For 1944 


State of Washington and 
Individual Counties 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 

"Food will win the war and write the peace.” 


>f Agriculture, Univereity oi Illinois 
States Department oi Agriculture, 
Cooperating 


Farm and Hobo Advisers: 


Extension Service in Agricultur< 
and Home Economics 
Urbana, Illinois 

August 28, 1943 


Most important steps Missouri farmers 
can take for greater output of foods, oils 
and fibers in our third yea.? at war are 
the following: 

Best Use oi Labor and Equipment 
Increase of the Feed Supply 

Larger Acreage of F ood Crops 

Most Effective Use of Feed 
Savina All Essential Products 


For complete information on practices described 
in this folder 

See Your County Agent. 


-Or Write To 


University of Missouri College ^)f Agriculture 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agricultural Extension Service 

Columbia, Missouri 


Re: 


1 U 44 Wartime Educational Program. Tn IlIin olg-.£gT 
Maximum Food Production with Good Soli Management 

The Extension Service program for 1944 will give special emphasis to 
oblems confronting Illinois farmers in an attempt to secure maximum food produc- 
on with good soil management. 

Our first and foremost efforts as farm and heme advisers and represents- 
res of the Extension Service, Experiment Station, and College staff, should be 
rected toward helping farm people produce in accordance with the national need 

1. an increase in soybeans and wheat 

2. the production of as much feed as possible after providing 
the needed acreage for soybeans and wheat 

3. the production of more milk 

4. an increase in egg production 

5s adjustment in meat animal production in line with feed supplies 

6. more here© -produced foods 

7. the jaatatemnee of health and morale. 

It is recognized that many of our present activities are contributing 
rectly toward these goals and that they include many indirect but v important contri- 
tions that are not named in these major food production requests. These activities 
ould continue. However, to achieve the greatest possible results in 1944 on 
Icimum food production with good soil management it is important that all concerned 
ink, plan, and work together on the Job. 

The actual task of delivering more soybeans, milk, eggs, sbd home food 
I at the same time maintaining the productivity of the soil is directly up to 
a farmer and his family. Therefore, what can each of us contribute that farm 
ople can apply in order to accomplish this task? 

In order to help staff members anticipate problems which a practical 
eduction program must meet, a few questions are submitted below, Scrae of the*,?© 
s important questions on every farm. How can we, as publio servant**, help tea 
users of Illinois recognise these problems and plan to meet thea, A large part 
chit station efforts and most, if not all, of our extension efforts during 1944 
ould be focused on helping the farmer solve these and similar problems. 


1. What changes in cropping plans .should I make in 15447 

2. What varieties of the major crops are best for me to grow? 
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Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Hone Economics 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois, 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating 


WEEKLY REVIEW AND FARM OUTLOOK LETTER 


By G. L. Jordan 

Professor, Agricultural Economics 
University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture 

(Prepared January 27) 

The $13.75 hog support price now applies to weights up to 330 pounds. 

The support price for 1944 crop soybeans has been announced as $1.94 far 
No. 2 yellow beans of high oil content. In other words, the support price is 14 cents 
a bushel higher than last year. There will be premiums and discounts for No. 1 and 
off-grade beans. The whole project, however, is tied up with and dependent upon the 
extension of the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation and its finances and powers. 
This still leaves soybeans at a slight disadvantage when compared to corn in north- 
cehtral Illinois on the basis of our cost of production figures. 


The War Food Administration announced egg support prices at Chicago for 
three periods as follows: 


Grade and size 

U. S. commercial grades 

Jan. 16 to 29 

Jan, 30 to Feb. 12 

Feb. 13 to March 4 

A, large 

39. 9^ 

38.4^ 

39.6|S 

A, medium 

32.9 

32.4 

32.4 

B, large 

36.9 

35.4 

34.4 

B, medium 

2? -9 . , . 

22 A 

29.4 


Comparable prices were announced for other wholesale grades. Poultrymen 
will be interested in the wide spread between the prices of the highest and lowest 
grades. 

The strength of wheat prices during the past week was attributed partly to 
increased purchases of flour by the Army for overseas use. Another factor may hay® 
been the consideration of a renewal of the subsidy on flour Ipo Cuba. 


The following table indicates percentage changes in cold storage he 
for the 12 months ending January 1, 1944: 


Fresh apples -33 percent Butter +517 percent 
Frozen fruits +21 percent - Cheese + 54 percent 
Frozen vegetables +80 percent Eggs + 36 percent 

Frozen poultry + 20 percent 


Beef +78 1 

Pork + 4 1 

Total meats+23 j 
Lard + 75 I 


RADIO 



The figures pertaining to butter and cheese are somewhat deceiving 
they include government -owned stocks. The amount of pork in storage is very 
larger than a year ago and almost the same as the 1939“43 average on January 
storage situation has not been the principal item contributing to flooded hog 
The limitations on slaughtering capacity have been much more important. 


PROGRAM 


Milk consumption is now at record high levels. It must not increac 
adequate supply of manufactured milk products is to be reached. The goal is 
crease the number of milk cows by 2 percent and to increase production per cc 
pounds. However, the present trend is toward slightly less production than 1 

GLJ:eh -0- 
1-27-44 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER AND INFLATION 

Radio Talk by Oeorge If. Westeott, Extension Economist Over WHYN, March 16,1945 

Four times since 1770 this Nation has had major inflations, prices doubled 
or tripled in eaoh instance. These four inflations were all associated with wara,- 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil War and World War I. Eaoh was fol- 
lowed by a major deflation and depression. 

When prioes went up during World War I some people were pleased beoause their 
incomes or the prioes of the things they had to sell went up faster than others. 

Some people were pinched, some very seriously, beoausef. the prices of the things 
they bought went up faster than their incomes or the things they had to sell. 

People with fixed wages and salaries found that they couldn't buy as much. 

Farmers in the Mid West agricultural belt were momentarily pleased because the 
prices of the things they sold went up faster than their oosts. However, New 
England farmers' oosts Went up faster than the prioes of the products they sold. 

Land prices went up too, and many farmers took on major debts by birring land 
and buildings at high prices. 

When prices oame down following World War I they came dawn with a crash. 

Many were seriously hurt. Farm prices and incomes were out' in half. Many lost 
their Jobe and consequently all of their income. Many lost their homes and farms. 
Many others have been struggling under huge debts sinoe then. In 1921 it took 
twiee as many farm products to pay the interest and taxes on a mortgaged acre of 
land as it did in early 1920 all because prices went up and then came down again. 

Now we are in World War II, a bigger, tougher war with far-flung battle 
fronts over the entire globe rather than one European front as in World War I, 

As civilians it is difficult for us to appreciate the vast magnitude of this 
struggle. We have, to adjust our imaginations to a world-wide basis. To help 
ua in doing this it is of interes-fc to note that when the United States dined 
its ar.jMd foroes last Christmas, it had to be done in 62 different countries 
and islands seattered over the entire globe. Any comparisons with anything that 
has ever occurred before in the history of manHnd," TrioludTng 'WorTT~la~~T7 Ts 

senseless and futile , ~ ' '' ' " 

By May, 1942 prioes had already started up. Wholesale prioes had gone up 31 
percent and they promised to oontinue going up with ever increasing speed. Why? 
Because to win this war it is necessary for us to put the greatest possible amount 
"~+ our labor and materials at the disposal of our fighting forces, rather than 
p civilian use. At least two-thirds of our efforts this year will go toward 
;isfying war demands, and only one-third for civilian demand. At the same time 
• of us taken together have far more dollars to spend for civilian goods than 
pr before, , 

During 1942 the inoorae for all of us totaled about 117 billion dollars. 

;er we paid our taxes and saved the usual amount we still had 86 billion 
Liars to spend but there were only 70 billion dollars worth of civilian goods 
1 service* to spend it on, Without controls., which were inaugurated last 
r. prices would have skyrocketed to a point where we would have spent the 
:lre 86 billion dollars for the same goods and servieee whioh remained valued 
about 70 billion dollars. That would have been inflation. That would have 
m tho Start for run away prices and it would have been only the start. 

Even with fairly stable wages, salaries, and prices, our total national 
= some for 1943 will probably be around 140 billion dollars beoause we will be 
•king longer hours and more members of our families will be working. There 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

>RICUL.TURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

STATE OF ARKANSAS 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
COUNTY A^ENT AND 
HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 

EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAM FOR 1944 


Victory to 1944 depends upon everyone making his maximum contribution to 
the nation's war program. For the farmer this means the production of the great- 
est supply of food on record for our fighting forces, occupied countries, and 
for civilians, despite limited manpower, equipment, and other production hazards. 

Therefore, the Extension Service's responsibility in 1944 is to concentrate 
its efforts on phases of the agricultural program that will be of greatest service 
to the fanners of the state in meeting their wartime responsibility. 

To achieve and fulfill their responsibility, the farm people of Arkanaai 
have recommended an agricultural program for 1944 with the following major 
objectives s 

(1) Maximum production of farm crops and livestock products for our 
armed forces, lend-lease, civilian needs, and home use. 

(2) Conservation and efficient utilization of all fann and home resources, 
including all products grown on the farm. 

(3) Systematic marketing of products. 

( 4 ) Full utilization of all available labor resources. 

The most effective means of projecting a county-wide program, in order to 
reach and assist the greatest number of people, is through organized effort. 
Consequently, Extension Agents will assist farm people to strengthen and expand 
their organizations for men, women, and boys and girls in 1944. 

The achievement of the objectives outlined by the farm people of Arkansas 
for 1944 will depend, to an overwhelming extent, upon the development of strong, 
active, aggressive leaders in every farm community within the state. Other media 
that will be used in projecting the 1944 Extension program include method and 
result demonstrations, news stories, radio releases, group discussions, leaflets 
and ciroulars, county fairs, local campaigns, circular letters* and neighborhood 
meetings. 

The Extension Service will assist farm people with such special wartime- 
activities as war bond and stacp campaigns, salvage programs, and war relief, so 
that they can contribute to the total war program. 

Extension Agents will shoulder the definite responsibility of plann i n g with 
farm people for the postwai* period, which, as the United Nations increase the 
strength sod relentlessness of their atudea, may became a sudden reality. 
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UNIVERSITY OP ARKANSAS 
COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE AND 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP 
AGRICULTURE COOPERATING 


cooperative extension work in agriculture 

AND HOME ECONOMICS 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 


y 31, February 1, 2, 3, 4 
1944 



oadcasting Station 
WOSU 

820 Kilocycles 



new ol Agriculture Unhreraity of IlHnok 

rated sum. Dwew oi A*ricaw, January 31> 1944 


o Farm Advisers t 

Thursday, January 20, we conferred with Mr. John Blcket of the State AAA 
omlttee with reference tOvpublieity and educational matters . In order to prevent 
uplloation and to do our utmost to assist the farmer in his job of producing more 
nA more food, we have divided the responsibility as follows: 


Fifwinti Service in Agriculture 
slid Horm Economics 
Urbans, 


1. The AAA will be responsible for all information relating t'o the 
rules, regulations, policies and procedures Involved in carry- 
ing out the activities specifically assigned to them by lav or 
government order. This will include direct instructions to 
their county and community committeemen and to the public through 
newspaper publloity at state and county levels. The Extension 
Editor's Office will not duplicate publicity with respect to 
those rules, regulations, and instructions unless aeked to do so 
by the State AAA Committee, 

2. The Extension Service will be responsible for all educational 
work and publloity relating to farming operations and practices, 
except those directly connected with compliance with rules and 
regulations in connection with programs administered by the AAA. 

3. The Extension Service will assist farmers' to so organize and 
operate their farms that national and state goals will be 
reached. In doing this we can facilitate the whole farm pro- 
gram, including that which the government has Assigned to the 


4. The State AAA Coraaittee will continue to provide their county 
and community conmitteemen with such information as they believe 
will help the committeemen do a better Job of serving farm 
people in the capacities assigned to them by the federal govern - 
sent. However, publicity with respect to all phases except 
those relating to rules, regulations , policies and procedures 
Involved in carrying out the programs directly assigned to the 
AAA will be the responsibility of the Extension Service , 

5. We have made no atteapt to cover every item. We know that if 
the heart la right and there la a general meeting of minds, 
detail* can be taken care of aa they arise. 


«b^ -31-1-44 
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] 944 FARM 
EDITION 


BEATRICE DAILY SUN 


PLANT A 

VICTORY CARDEN 


“U You Didn't See It la The 8tm It Didn't Happen" 


Member of The Aiiociated Press 


VOLUME XLU 


BEATRICE, "iSBRABKA, SPHDAY. FEBRUARY 13, 1944 


SECTION B 


Ho. 185 


FARM FRONT MEETING THURSDsJ 


TRI 


STATE 


To Plow Or Not To Plow’ 
That’s The $64 Question 

This is a story about a revival of the old-fahioned read- 
ing circle in which people, in this case, Gage county farmers, 
got together to read a book. 

The book, “Plowman’s Folly”, has stirred up no end of 
discussion among- farmers, aericultural xolleve instructors. 

Page 14 
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Call for Dairy Cows and Chickens 

Livestock 
Goals Are 
Assigned 


Suggest Decrease in Beef 
Cattle, Calves, Hogs 
and Turkeys 

Livestock production goals for Ne- 
braska next year suggest increases in 
the number of dairy cows and 
chickens on farms over the state 
and suggest decreases in the num- 
ber of beef cows, cattle and calves, 
hogs and turkeys which will be on 
the farms Jan. 1, 1945. The in- 
creases or decreases are on the 
basis of comparison with the mud- 
bers on the farms last Jan. 1. 

Goals are suggested for sheep 
Without any comparison with the 
number on farms last Jan. 1. 

Except for the fact that Hall 
county farmers are asked to pro- 
duce the same number of beef cat- 
tle as they did last year, although 
the state goal suggests a decrease, 
Hall county livestock goals follow 
the pattern of state goals. 

Feed Supplies Smaller 

In terms of meat animals, farm- 
ers the nation over are being asked 
to market 28 billion pounds of beef, 
veal, lamb and mutton and this 
Tolume is nearly 50 per cent more 
than the average slaughter for the 
years 1936 to 1940, inclusive. 

Feed supplies, it is anticipated, 
will be about 11 per cent smaller 
lor each grain consuming animal 
•unit than they were in 1943 but 
AAA officials believe the sui 


cent of the nation’s hogs, corn, soy- 

Howard 

32,940 

31,820 

beans and flax and these states 

Loup 

20,090 

19^360 

also are important producers -of 

Merrick 

37,400 

36,030 

milk, eggs, poultry, cattle and calves 

Nance 

23,760 

22,890 

and processing vegetables. 

Polk ..... .... 

25,120 

24,200 

In the cropland uses, low-yield- 

Sherman 

22,440 

25,000 

ing feed crops will gave way to 

Valley . 

32,930 

31,730 

food crops and higher yield feed 
crops. 

Wheeler 

28,470 

27,430 

Goals by Counties 

State total 

3,723,000 

3,551,653 

Livestock goals for the 15 mid- 

Hogs (spring and fall sows) 

state counties served by The Inde- 

County 

1943 

1944 

pendent are : 

Buffalo 

16,400 

13,770 

Milk cows on farms (average num- 

Custer 

32,760 

27,219 

ber during year) : 

Dawson ... 

18,360 

15,500 

County 1943 1944 

Garfield 

also 

^ A ah 


isting facilities ~was .required of the 
Grade A producers. 

Twenty-si* producers now are 
qualified to sell under the provisions 
of the city’s Grade A' milk ordi- 
nance and more of the association 
members are preparing to meet the 
requirements. Generally, the mem- 
bers are satisfied with the program, 
like the convenience of the arrange- 
ment and the ordinance has been a 
factor in the increased production, 
Baldwin says. 

The Central Nebraska Milk Pro- 
ducers’ association was set up as a 


B” lunch has the same kind of food 
but the helpings are smaller and 
contain less protein, fat, mineral and 
vitamins. Four-H lunch clubs are 
eligible for the program. 


Barb Wire 


HEAVY BARB WIRE 


&LA5 



Specialists FromAg 
To Assist In 


A farm front meeting will - be hel 
the auditorium in Beatrice on February 
P. M. It is planned to meet in general ” 
which the group will be divided into tho 
and livestock and those interested in p( 
The schedule will be maintained and f( 
who want to shift between groups maj 
four topics covered will be discussed vei 
ciaist from the college of agriculture a 
ing will be thrown open for questions a 
audience. The specialist will be assisted 
will help them answer the questions th, 
dience. These farmers. have been asked 
« ists. 

1:30 — Pr 


Farm Income 
Policy Used 

Closely Related To Pasture- 
Forage, Livestock; Each 
Is Dependent. 

Farm income in Gage county is 
very closely related to pasture- 
forage and livestock. Not only 


uppiy 


Custer ' 

Dawson 
Garfield 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 
Howard . 
Loup _ 
Merrick . 
Nance _ 

Polk 

Sherman 

Valley 

Wheeler . 

State toti 
Beef cows a 
County 

Buffalo 

Custer 

Dawson 

Garfield _ 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton . 

Howard 

Loup 

Merrick 

Nance 
Polk 

.erman 
Valley . 
Wheeler 

State toti 
Cattle and 
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Corn, Oats 
And Barley 
Head List 

IAAA Goals Also Call for 
More Sorghums, Hay 
and Sugar Beets 


Crop production goals assigned by 
the AAA to the state of NetoMto 


United States civilians, the military 
services, lend-lease and the liberated 
people were first determined. Con- 
sideration next was given to the 
acreages that could be successfully 
grown and harvested, the number of 
livestock that could be raised under 
present conditions, the amount and 
kinds of new machinery that would 
be available, as well as repair parts, 
fertilizers, trucks and transportation 
facilities generally. 

From all the available facts, na- 
tional goals were determined by a 
committee at Washington and these 
goals were to o fc e u down Into goals 
for each af the cup-producing 
stales. At * state meeting held last 
October, the Nebraska goals were 
centered by representatives of 


soil productivity to Insure continued 
high production levels. - Production 
goals for 1944 involve both an In- 
crease In total food produced and 
a shifting of production to certain 
types of food which are more essen- 


tial than .others in a wartime econ- 
omy. 

Tabulations by Counties 
In the following tabulations of 
1944 crop production goals for Hall 
(Turn to Page 15, Col. 1) 


TRACK CROSSES 6409 BRIDGES 
If joined together, the 6490 bridges 
on one Canadian railway would 
span the water gap between Buf- 
falo and Cleveland, a distance of 
167 miles. 




☆ ☆ ☆ Farm Front Flashes * * * 

A DIGEST FOR MICHIGAN FARM LEADERS, PREPARED BY EXTENSION SERVICE, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 

JANUARY 15, 1944 
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Time to Build This Labor-Saver 



Grows More 
On Half As 
Much Land 

Poorest Parts Now in Grass 
and They Are Producing 
Beef Cattle 


BY E. H. DOLL 
Extension Soil Conservationist 
Uni. of Nebraska CoL ef Agriculture 

“Upland Irrigation” is the mon- 
icker William Luft, a farmer six 
miles south of Albion, hung onto 
contour farming two years ago. That 
was after his first year’s experience 
with conservation farming. 

Now, he says, conservation farm- 
ing has Increased his farm’s produc- 
tion above its former level, and the 
work is easier. 

“I get more total crops from just 
about half as much cultivated land,” 
Luft explained. “And now that the 
poorest parts of the farm are in 
grass, they are really producing 
beef.” . . ... ■- '• 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


\t 4 


PRODUCTION - CITIZENS 



In 1944 

There Will Be a 

National Need for: 

1. An increase in soybeans and 

wheat. 

2. Production of as much feed as 

possible after providing the 
needed acreage for soybeans 
and wheat. 

3. Production of more milk. 

4. An increase in egg production. 

5. Adjustment in meat animal pro- 

duction in line with feed sup- 
plies. 

6. More home-produced foods. 

7. Maintenance of health and 

morale. 


hunger in spots instead of merely an- 
\ noying local scarcities. 

\ This increase in 1943 will be chiefly 
^in meats, poultry products, fats and 
oils, canned vegetables and canned 
nits. Smaller increases have occurred 
dairy products and in wheat. De- 
eases have occurred in fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. The contribution of 
111 nois farmers has been particularly 
lar ;e in meats, poultry products and oil 
set is and smaller in dairy products. 

' 'he size of the 1943 crops of feed- 
stu Ts now insures a high rate of pro- 
du tion into 1944. 

phis huge supply of food will be used 
in: 1943 approximately as follows: 
Tfiree-fourths to our civilian popula- 
tion, one-eighth to our own armed 
forces, one-tenth to lend-lease for 
shipment to our allies, chiefly to Ene- 


February, 1944 
Program 


The 
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FARM FORUM 


12:00 fo 12:30 Monday through Friday 

and the 

HOMAKERS CLUB 

Saturday, Feb. 26, 1944 



More Beef Milk , Leather Needed 

Cattle Grub 
Is Obstacle 
To Goals 


Livestock Industry Is Asked 
To Increase Production 
by 10 Per Cent 

American livestock growers have 
been asked to produce ten per cent 
more beef, milk and leather for mili- 
tary and civil users and nearly all — 
U not the entire ten per cent— can 
be accomplished if cattle grub dam- 
age is stopped, sa; animal husban- 
dry, dairy and entomology exten- 
sion ipedaliita at the college of agrl- 
dultrn. 

Extension specialists are referring 


to the damage caused by cattle 
grubs as “sabotage.* How nearly 
right they are is revealed In the 
conservative estimate that cattle 
grubs ate coating farmers of Ne- 
braska a half million dollars a 
year. 

Records show that an average of 
two pounds of beef must be trim- 
med from the loins and riba of 
a grubby cattle carcass. This la 
about the weekly quota far each 
person. 

This loss comes from nowhere ex- 
cept the pocket of the fanner and 
by the time he pays for the lota of 
meat and the labor tot cutting out, 
plus the damage It the hide, the 
farmer la -out shout <3.65 on the 
average, drably cattle i 
IS cents a hundred. 

Grab Control activates 

Four Nebraska counties, Dawson, 
Scotts Bluff, Cass and Cuming, 
were selected n mid-December lor 
intensive cattle gn . control activi- 
ties to l»«4, the results In these 
counties to be used as e basis for 
planning future control rark In the 


state. Other counties have taken- up 
control campaigns since that time. 

The cattle grub control campaign 
got up momentum in Dawson coun- 
ty last Jan. 11 when Don B. Whelan, 
extension entomologist and member 
of the cattle grub state committee, 
and Ed Janike, extension livestock- 
man, gave an eradication demon- 
stration at the sales bam 'in Lexing- 
tan. The demonstration was repeat- 


ed at Gothenburg a faw days later. 

Before the Lexington and Goth- 
enburg meetings were held a plan- 
ning committee consisting o( Daw- 
son county farmers, feeders and 
veterinarians met ’ with Oounty 
Agent L. K. Johansen and Janike 
and made arrangements to put the 
campaign into operation. Dawson 
county was the first of the four key 
counties to swing Into action. 


The meeting of the commute* 
brought out some Interesting experi- 
ences with cattle grubs. One farm- 
er related that several carloads of 
cattle had been shipped to a packer 
over a period of time. Early ship- 
ments brought near-top price but 
successive shipments were docked 
25 cents a hundred because of grub 
damage. Evidence of damage to 
(Turn to Page 6 , Col 2) 


MONTGOMERY WARS 


Order Chicks Now! 


fROM MONTGOMERY WARD 


s a lal»or->avir. <) 
ihI I | nit up our ha; 
vc come in. relating lit 
>rat tically >ingU-li: ; ..<k- 
and grass seed to the 
fodder to the ensilage 
sport farm machinery 
other. 

ipidly becoming stand- 
i 10* x 10' for small 
12' for large tractors, 
Larger rakes are 
isily broken, and carry 
the slings. 

u methods of lifting 
•vised. Some of these 
1. but all have some 

•unty agricultural agent 
possibility that your 
yard may be building 
ultural Engineering Dc- 


FOR GOITER 

the iodine-deficient re- 
all drinking water is 
or big neck is experi- 
attlc. or hairlessness in 
females should receive 
last half of pregnancy, 
assium iodide crystals 
ic druggist should be 
intis of salt. Eor sows. 

1 ounce of potassium 
of water, (jive a tablc- 
ution in the feed once 
usbandry Department. ) 


BY CULLING 

flocks rigidly, it is pos- 
unds of feed per year 
ird. Culling should not 
ger. The boarder hen 
y profit. With increas- 
and the high price of 
•mes a liability. (Poul- 
irtmcnt.) 


boys of 17 and men of 70 have put up 
Then too. sweeprakcS" can be used “to 


FUNGICIDE SITUATION 

The outlook for 1944 with regard to cop- 
per and sulfur fungicides is quite good. 
\t the last report, however, the War Pro- 
duction Hoard refused to allow the in- 
creased allotment of 43 per cent increase 
ili copper fungicides. This means that 
there will be on band for distribution ap- 
proximately the same amount of copper 
fungicides for 1944 as there was in 1943 
Growers, dealers and distributors of fungi- 
cides should look ahead in ordering their 
supplies. 

Alt hough there is sufficient fungicide 
for the coming season, the problems of 
manpower and transportation will no doubt 
hinder the manufacture and distribution 
of these supplies. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to decide early on minimum 
fungicide requirements. Local dealers, dis- 
tributors. or the usual source of supply, 
should be consulted early so that these 
materials may be ordered well in advance 
of the growing season. Sufficient time 
should be allowed dealers or distributors 
that, despite transportation difficulties, 
the supplies will arrive on the tarm before 
they art! badly needed. By ordering early, 
the grower not only protects himself but 
also makes it possible to conserve storage 
space for the distributor and manufacturer 
and. thus, make possible a more orderly 
allocation of fungicides to the growers of 
the state. (Plant Pathology.) 


CORRECTION 

I'hciiothiazine in the salt for sheep 
should he mixed 1 part phenothiazinc 
to 10 to 14 parts salt — not equal parts 
os slated in this paper last month. 


CO-OP CORPORATIONS 

MUST FILE INCOME 

TAX REPORT 

All corporations, whether profit-type or 
nonprofit-type, are subject to filing of cor- 
poration income tax returns and payment 
of income taxes unless exemption from 
payments of income taxes has been ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Cooperative associations organized and 
operated for the purpose of marketing 
farm or horticultural products or for the 
purpose of purchasing farm supplies may* 
obtain exemption from payment of income 
taxes if they elect to maintain their cor- 
porate form and procedure and to conduct 
their operations in conformance with the 
requirements specified in the Revenue 
Code and Regulations issued thereunder. 

Arthur Howland, of the Agricultural 
Economics Extension Department of Mich- 
igan State College, has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed article on, “Income Tax Exemp- 
tion for Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tions." which may be obtained by writing 
to the department. (Agricultural Econom- 
ies Department*.) 


GET TOOLS IN SHAPE 

It is not too early to start getting the 
spring tillage tools in shape. Check up on 
the plow shares and other repairs which 
may be needed. If shop work is needed 
on the spike-tooth and spring-tooth har- 
rows, get them to the repair man as soon 
as possible. Labor and repair materials 
are still scarce, and the shop manager 
needs all possible assistance. 

Do not delay the tractor check up. If 
overhauling is going to be needed, make 
arrangements as soon as possible. All 
shops must be kept busy all winter if our 
tractors are to be ready for the hard 
season ahead in 1944. (Agricultural Engi- 
neering' Department.) 

POULTRY OUTLOOK FOR 1944 

The supply of feed seems to be the 
major factor in determining the 1944 poul- 
try crops. Egg and poultry consumption 
in 1943 have been at record levels, and 
apparently there will be demand in 1944 
for all that can be produced. On the whole, 
1944 is not a year for expansion in num- 
bers. but is a time for increasing produc- 
tion of eggs and meat from a small num- 
ber of chicks started. This can be done 
by raising a higher percentage of the 
chicks ; feeding adequately, yet avoiding 
every possible waste of feed ; and by using 
sanitary measures which will hold mortal- 
ity to a minimum. (Poultry Husbandry . 
Department.) 


GOOD HAY MIXTURES 

Alfalfa at 6 pounds per acre with brome- 
grass at 5 pounds make an excellent mix- 
ture for either hay or pasture. Its require- 
ments are (1) A clean, firm seedbed; (2) 
adequate lime in the soil ; (3) liberal fer- 
tilization with both phosphorus and pot- 
ash, (for example, 0-20-20 or 0-14-7); (4) 
shallow planting. 

The following mixtures are suggested 
for farmers who are unable to get enough 
alfalfa seed for the acreage that ought to 
be seeded in 1944 : 

Pounds Seed Per Acre 
Plant Mixture 1 Mixture 2 

Alfalfa 4 2 

Ked Clover 2 4 , 

Alsike 1 1 

Smooth Bromcgrass 5 


(Farm Crops Department) 
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FOOD FOR FORTY-FOUR 


Indiana's Production Goals for 1944 


PRODUCT 

1944 GOAL 

Percentage of 
Expected. 1943 


4 500 000 acres 

103 



110 



100 

Sugar Beets 

9,000 acres . . . 

225 



120 

Truck vegetables 

212,000 acres. . . ' 

100 

Oats 

1,350,000 acres. . . . 

88 

Bariev 

100,000 acres. . . 

102 

Wheat 

1 ,300,000 acres ... 

130 

Rye 

100,000 acres. . . 

77 

Hemp 

1 1 ,000 acres . . . 

135 

Tame Hay 

1 ,850,000 acres . . . 

97 

Seed crops 

403,000 acres. . . 

214 

Milk 


99 


814.000 

101 


U>5, 000.000 dozen . . . 

99 


36,000,000 

98 

Chickens, broilers 

5,031,000 

80 

Turkeys 

412,000 

91 

Sows (spring farrow) 

1)00,000 

87 

Sows ( fall farrow) 

530.000 

79 





T HESE {foals arc the part that Indiana is being asked to produce as 
our portion of the national food production for 1044. The produc- 
tion represented by these goals reaches the limit of the available feed 
and the land suitable for cultivation. With the exception of some shifts 
in crops, further production increases must he obtained through better 
farming practices, such as increased use of fertilizers, better soil man- 
agement, the use of higher yielding varieties of crops, control of in- 
sects and diseases of plants and animats, and more efficient feeding practices. , 
Following this assumption, the Purdue Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice makes the following recommendations on soil management, crop varie- 
ties, and the production of milk, pork, eggs, and gardens. 

Purdue University 

Department of Agricultural Extension 
cooperating with 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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February 1944 
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A War Food Production Handbook 
for Community and Neighborhood Leaders 

OREGON HAS A DEFINITELY REQUESTED PART TO 
PLAY IN PROVIDING FOR THE NATION’S 
WAR FOOD NEEDS 


MILK: All possible production 

MEAT : Increased marketings 

EGGS: Current volume 

TURKEYS: Small reduction 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES FOR 

PROCESSING: About current levels 

HAY : Seven per cent acreage increase 

FEED GRAINS: About current levels 

CLOVER AND ALFALFA 
SEED : Heavy increase 

VICTORY GARDENS: Increase 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Federal Cooperative Extension Service 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis 
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February 1944 


8 service has been 
> at least one food 
on in 1944 story per 
t least 120 stories 
t* U 19 43. It is 
d that 2,000,000 persons 
s service daily. 
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iday, December 17, 1943) 

er.s growing war crops may find they* re plowing 
ward hotter living after the war. In other 
changes farmers are now raking to meet our 
will fit right in with the after-the-war plans 
• to provide enough milk for the 140 million 
this country five years from now, more of our 
dairy farming — especially farmers in the 
t. 

And farmers will have to grew more grain and hay to feed more cows, 
y of our people, the nutrition experts, 3ay, simply dont eat enough 
ea and yellow vegetables. So, it now seems likely that truck farmers 
over tile country may have to pu.t more land in vitamin— ri oh vegetables 
give our folks the kind of diet they need. 

Compared to the five years before the war, the better-food-men 
imate farmers may need to raise protfibly about 10 per cent more hogs, 

|d sheep, and lambs to give all our people as much meat as they need, 
d fruit growers, and growers of many other crops, will have to grow 
re, too. 

Remember, these are not mere guesses as to what farmers will need to 
cw — they are careful estimates of what food it will take to put all 
people on a good diet. True, we lack a lot of knowing all there is to 
ow about food and how to use it. But when we add up the food value of 
1 the food that farmers ordinarily grow — and then divide the total 
long the number of people- in the country, we find farmers simply don’t 
ise enough food to give all our own people the amount and kind of food 
.ey need. Ana we won’t do it tomorrow or next season. But with the help 
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Ohio 

Food Production Handbook 
1944 

For Use in District U.S.D.A. War Board 
Training Conferences and County 
Training Conferences 


★ In spite of handicaps of inexperienced labor, 
unfavorable weather, shortages in machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and lack of certain feeds, Ohio 
farmers came through on the food line with a good 
production record in 1943. 

★ The farmer and his family worked long hours. 
Farmers helped each other. They made many neces- 
sary adjustments to save labor. They let many 
things go undone. 

★ Ohio farmers have demonstrated that maximum 
production of the products needed is Agriculture’s 
contribution to the winning of the war. 


COMMITTEE 
Harry A. Donohoo, Chairman 


B. B. Spohn 

Ralph Howard 

Horton B. Alger 


Otto C. Croy 
A. L. Sorenson 
Dale C. Williams 


The Ohio State University, Cooperating with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Extension Service, H. C. Ramsower, Director, Columbus, Ohio 
Printed and distributed in furtherance of Acts of May 8 and June 30, 1914 







PRODUCING 
DRY PEAS 


SION SERVICE 


Sweet Potatoes 

For the Late Market 


by 

LYLE BROWN, Extension Horticulturist 


Such advances have been made in recent years in handling 
sweet potatoes intended for market that methods quite accept- 
able twenty years ago are today unsatisfactory. To compete 
with potatoes now found on discriminating markets a product 
must be uniform in color, shape, 
and size, free of all bruises, dis- 
eases, or blemishes, and carefully 
packed in attractive packages. 
To produce and deliver such a 
product requires careful atten- 
tion to every detail from the se- 
lection of the soil, the variety, and 
strain of potato through every 
step to the graded and packed 
product. 

Varieties: For commercial pur- 
poses the Louisiana Copper Skin 
type Porto Rico is recommended. 
The consuming public has 
learned to prefer it to other types. 
Unless seed of this stock has 
been introduced locally, you should advise with your county 
agent relative to securing this strain of seed for planting. It is 
highly desirable that growers maintain a clean, disease-free, 
uniform seed stock which should be grown on clean land each 
year and possibly stored separately from the crop going to market. 

Seed Selection and Treatment: Only clean seed should be 
bedded. When selecting seed, all potatoes showing any evidence 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

P. O. DAVIS, Director AUBUKN, ALA. 

MAY, 1940 (Revised, May, 1943) CIRCULAR 203 

Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and the United States Department of Agriculture Cooperating — Acts of May 
Eighth and June Thirtieth, Nineteen Hundred Fourteen. 




CASH CROPS 



EXTENSION SERVICE 


LEAFLET NO. 24 
(Rtviaed, 1943) 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
US. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 
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FOOD fox VICTORY 



EXTENSION SERVICE 


LEAFLET NO. 23 
(Reviaed, 1943) ' 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
US. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


EXTENSION BULLETIN 49 (REVISED) APRIL 1943 

BETTER POTATOES 
FOR MICHIGAN 

By H. C. MOORE 



MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE :: EXTENSION DIVISION 


EAST LANSING 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science and U. S. Dept, of Agriculture co- 
operating, .R. J. Baldwin, Director Extension Division, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Printed and distributed under acts of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 


HEMP 


An Illinois 
War Crop 


By J. C. Hackleman and W. E. Domingo 

M ORE HEMP must be grown in the United States in 1943 to fill an 
urgent war need. The war in the Pacific has cut off nearly all the 
supply of strong fibers previously imported from that area; but 
hemp, an annual plant adapted to the corn belt, produces good yields of a 
highly desirable fiber. This fiber is found in the thin outer bark of the stem. 
It will be used largely to make marine rope, cordage, and thread. 

Several mills for extracting the fiber will be constructed in northern Illinois 
by the Government. Each mill will process the hemp from about 4,000 acres. 
Since the straw roust be transported to the mill, all hemp should be grown 
within about 12 miles of a plant. Growers will sign a contract to sell their 
straw to the Commodity Credit Corporation, and will purchase approved seed 
and rent special machines for cutting and for binding from Commodity Credit. 

Previous experience with hemp in the corn belt indicates that it should be 
considered primarily as a war crop needed to meet an emergency. Its impor- 
tance after the war cannot now be predicted, tho research on new uses for 
high-quality fiber may make limited production profitable then. 
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Producing Sugar Beets 


BY G. F. WENNER 
















POTATOES GO TO WAR 

Potatoes are in the fight. They are needed in vast 
quantities for our armed forces and our people in 
civilian life. 

Potatoes are a "natural" in wartime. They are a 
filling food and an excellent source of body energy. 
Also, they are a good source of vitamins and minerals. 
Few crops can compete with them in the amount of 
good-keeping food obtained per acre or per hour 
spent in raising them. 

The government has asked that potato production 
in Vermont be increased to the limit in 1943 . The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has promised to sup- 
port potato prices and there is every indication that 
they will be relatively favorable for growers. 

For home use or for sale, potatoes are a crop that 
deserves the serious attention of Vermont farmers and 
Victory Gardeners. But, a word of caution: be sure to 
use good seed and take good care of the crop! 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

and 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Brieflet No. 665 March, 1943 


Agronomy Victory Circular No. 3 February, 1S43 


Have you made definite plans 
for harvesting your 


Higher Corn Yields 


OP-86 

Trees for Victory 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

’ GRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Oklahoma 

.Shawnee Brown, Director, Stillwater 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
AND THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BY H, E. HENDRICKS, Extension Agronomist 


NO MORE BAD OAT YEARS" 


One of The Paymaster Hybrids 

Nearly every farmer in this part of the country grows 
corn. It is the most important crop in Tennessee. Nearly 
three times as many acres are planted to corn, taking the 
State as a whole, as all other cultivated crops combined. 
Under the conditions which com is grown, no other crop, 
at least no other grain crop, will produce as many feed 
units per acre for livestock, as com. 

Corn is the foundation of our “Food for Victory” 
production program. During this emergency the amount 
of pork, especially, that we will produce will depend 
directly upon the supply of corn, and its importance in 


Play safe with 


CERTIFIED SEED 


Wisconsin certified seed is 


— produced directly from new foun- 
dation stocks supplied each year 
by the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture 

— supervised . carefully by field in- 
spections and laboratory tests to 
insure a high degree of purity and 
good germination 

— officially tagged and sealed with 
the CERTIFIED SEED label 

% 

Ihese precautions are taken to safeguard 
the identity of Vicland seed oats and to 
maintain high quality. 


For further information regarding Vicland 
oats and seed sources write 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association 
Agronomy Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
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BROMEGRASS 


And Bromegrass Mixtures 
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Circular 521 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS • • COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

IN COOPERATION WITH ILLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY 


CORN -BORER 
CONTROL 


A 

3 -Point 
Program 


* Practice clean 
farming 


• Use resistant 

hybrids 

* Delay 

planting 


Red indicates approximate known 
area of infestation in January, 1942 



Terracing Farm Lands 
in Georgia 
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Grain Surpluses are Gone 
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or 

Sell Sosse Livestock 
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J, BSnapp, Director 
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Winter Pasture 

In 

Oklahoma 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Oklahoma 

Shawnee Brown, Director, Stillwater 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


Fig. 1. — Proper cultural practices, combined 
with the use of good varieties or hybrids, can 
increase corn yields 100% in Florida.' This field, 
grown by a Hillsborough County 4-H club boy, 
yielded 105 bushels per acre. 

Corn grown in Florida , is consumed 
within the state. Between 80 and 85 
percent of it is used for feed, most of 
which is fed to work animals. 
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LIME, PHOSPHATE and LEGUMES 

IN AN 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

BY 

H. E. Hendricks, Extension Agronomist 


HOW TO GET GOOD 
YIELDS OF- 


Small Grains 
For 


Circular 76 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

(Acts of May 8 and June 30, 1914) 
Agricultural Extension Service, University of Florida 
Florida State College for Women 
and United States Department of Agriculture 
Cooperating 

A. P. Spencer, Director 


Growing Corn in Florida 
Under War-Time Conditions 


By J. Lee Smith 

Extension Agronomist 
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ADAPTED RED CLOVER SEED 
SUPPLY IS SHCHT THIS 


There is a marked shortage this year of red c 
Ha ry land, according to Dr. W. B. Kemp, acting di 
Station, 

The clover which shows the beet record for 
he states, is seed from Iferyland or from other 
similar. During the past year, weather condi 
unfavorable for clover seed production. As a 
the market comes from areas too far north to 
Dr. Kemp cites tests at the Maryland S 
which demonstrated that in years of serious 
seed may be lost completely. These tests a. 
are good, the yields are best from seed t 
parison last year of seed from Virginia, 
seed from Minnesota and Oregon, the former 
acre than the latter. He points out, t 
story, because many plants other than r 
the severe drought of 1945, clover see' 
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NEW VARIETY CF POTATO 
IS CHRISTENED "POTOMAC” 

* „„ «rl.W ^ Potn‘0, which hoc »d. high JricHb i» * 
injury by certain insects, has bee 


Release Week of 

November 15 >1945 


.nnd has shown 


-4*. 


December 27, 1943 


HOME 3R0VVN GRA I fj KEY 

to Reed solution 




resistance to blight and to 


bo»£lt o£ BWInna grower.. It i> ehoooncod by 


Dr. R. A. dehl 
named "Potomac" and was produced 


Pathologist. 

Ihe new variety^ 8 been 
jehle and Dr. F. J. Stevenson, Senior Geneticist of the II. S 
ooltin*e . It is the —nit of 12 year's earefnl work by tMsi 
prodoced ty crossing the towl Hew letter end Katahdin varie 
B,e Potomac is described as being ronnd, with white ski 
lw teste irdicate that Its cooking dnality Is very good 
over a seve^-year parted In Gar— t Cmnty, the avertg. 
570 bushels per acre of t. S. So. 1 potatoes, c«pa«d 
of 265 bushels per ac« of the sa M grade of potatoes from 
Rural variety. Tests in other port, of the State have hot 
they have been made, yields as good as or bettor than from 

obtained from Potomac, 

Vines of the Potomac have some resistance to late bU 

hoppers and flea beetles, Dr. Jahle says. The tubere are 
late blight rot than tubers of the Sequoia, but they are 

J£?& 
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FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 1944 CROPS 

Ralph W. Donaldson, Extension Agronomist 

T HE supply of fertilizer materials for 1944 crops is larger than in any previous 

a direcT‘ CeP f ° r P f° tash ' A greater Use ° f fertilizer is to be encouraged as 
. . direct means of increasing food production with the least increase in 

Only Wimm ri- r t men H° US deman<J ’ therefore ’ “i 1 ex “ed the available supply, 
farmer h , f T S 3nd adVanCC deli veries of mixed fert.lizer may a 

farmer be assured of supply in time for use. 

abundant'bv" rni‘ ^ ^ Cba ^ Cter °{ : material s bst year, nitrogen will be 'relatively 

per c nt The " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ be sh ° rt ^ ten 

per cent. There is prom.se of at least 20 per cent more phosphorus 

In consequence, the War Food Administration has modified somewhat the 

X I t l^H 7 U 5 r^°. C0Ver tHe Pr6Sent twel ^-month period of 
luly 1 , 1943-44 of fert.lizer dmtr.but.on. Some important changes are noted. 

I INCREASED USES PERMITTED-especially of nitrogen. 

a. Normal rates of nitrogen are restored in popular grades for crops, 
b. Additional amounts of straight nitrogen materials are available for top- 
dressing use on food and especially on forage crops, 
c. Victory garden requirements are provided either in specially designated 
Victory Garden materials of 5-10-5 grade; nitrogen and Super- 
phosphate materials in packages of less than 100 pounds- or any 
approved grades of materials in 100 pound sacks, 
tt. “Specialty fertilizers” are permitted for non-crop uses such as lawns 
etc. composed of mixed ingredients (which need not be approved 
grades) and in addition straight nitrogenous ma’terial and super- 
phosphate. The volume of fertilizer for such uses will be curtailed at 
points of manufacture. 

II APPROVED GRADES OF MIXED FERTILIZERS 

0-14-14 or higher 5-8-7 

3-1 2-6 or -higher 7.7.7 6r higher 

q in in° r W u h l r 4-1C-0 or higher for tobacco only 

5-10-10 or higher 5 . 3 . 5> 6 . 3 . 6 for tobaccQ Qnly 

Higher strengths are permitted for grades so designated. When higher-strength 
grades are used proportionately less material is required to supply the equivalent 
plant food of the minimum grades listed. 

Ill AMOUNTS 

The amount of fertilizer for which a farmer may apply is determined by the 
acreage of crop to be grown, multiplied by the acre rate of application. 

Group A crops are permitted rates (if needed) up to the maximum established 
Moreover, a preference is quoted in supplying “A” crops before "B” crop, re- 
quiring fertilizers at the same time, provided the order for "A” crops is placed at 
least 30 days before the fertilizer is required. 

Group B crops are entitled to fertilizer regardless of previous practice but only 
at rates which are deemed customary for the crop. Such rates are usually below 
the maximum. 
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| He Iso 
|| Victory Farm 
V Volunteer 


Hiring Inexperienced Workers 

Some suggestions to farmers on 
starting new workers at their jobs 


1. Show new workers around the place. — Acquaint 
« the worker with the farm house and surroundings. Ex- 
plain arrangements for eating, sleeping, washing, and 
other facilities. Perhaps nothing would make the work- 
er, especially a boy or girl, feel at home quite so quickly 
as to be shown the “cookie jar," a supply of pooled milk, 
or of fresh fruit. Point out the different crops, location 
of fields, and pens for livestock. Explain uses and names 
/or various farm machines. 

2. Check over worker's clothing.— See if work shoes, 
gloves, and wearing apparel are suitable. Advice may 
be needed as to kind, quality, and prices of clothing and 
where it can be bought. 

3. Exploin about fire hoxards on forms. — If the 

worker smokes, point out “no smoking” areas. From 
experience of farmers generally it is usually better to 
point out safe places for smoking than to attempt to 
prevent it entirely. Tell the worker to < 


all used matches and step on all cigarette 
ashes. 

4. Working hours. — Explain your us 
quitting times and the importance of h 
as milking and feeding done on a n 
Point out that emergency situations 
unpaid overtime. 

5. The first job.— Start the new 
that can be done easily but not on on« 
unimportant. By all means don't start 
able job. If possible, choose a task that 
the worker. If this is not possible, have 
perienced person, who is .capable and 1 
to explain how the work is done. 

6. Give them o chonce to toughen up.- 
risk hitching a green colt or a horse that 
ing around all winter to a disk harrow e 
there ten hours on a hot day. You w 
sure that the collar on the horse is fitt 
you would “watch his shoulders.” Use 
ment in breaking in the new workers 
them too long on a heavy job and by \ 
blistered hands and sunburn. 


So* . . * 

You are Going to 

‘Work on a ffiirm! 


Leaflet 50 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

College of Agriculture and Home 
Agricultural Extension Sen 
Thomas P. Cooper, Dean and 1 
Lexington, Kentucky 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, AND U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATING 

URDANA, ILLINOIS 

To the Parents of 

PROSPECTIVE VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEERS 

I know you are proud that your son or daughter desires to work on a farm and be a Victory Farm Vol- 
unteer during the summer of 1944. You have a right to be, for this is a very practical way for any young 
person between 14 and 18 years of age to show his patriotism. 

Any parent, however, is likely to have some questions about the program — who sponsors it, how it is 
supervised, where a Volunteer works, etc. We shall give you our honest answers to these questions in this letter. 

If there are other matters about which you wish information^ we urge that you talk with your County 
Farm Adviser or with the instructor in charge of the 
special training course for these Volunteers in your local 
high school, for we want you to understand the program 
fully and know the conditions under which they will work 
and live. 

Let’s help every Victory Farm Volunteer to succeed. 


Very sincerely. 


F. F. GINGRICH. 

Assistant State Farm Labor Supervisor, 
Victory Farm Volunteers 

Over 20,000 Victory Form Volunteers were placed on farms in Illinois during 1943 
Most of these young fobs made good 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
Purdue University Lafayette, Indiana 

Extension Bulletin 298 September, 1943 


(jJosjA. Jb Sovsl 3knbff t 

on Indiana Farms During Wartime 


TIPS 


To the New Worker 


Farming is an essential war industry. Our farmers 
have lost many experienced men and must call 
upon new workers to help produce the needed 
food. 

Y our help will be recognized by the nation through 
membership in The Crop Corps, the Women’s 
Land Army, and The Victory Farm Volunteers. 


The Ohio State University and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Cooperating. Agricultural Extension Service, H. C. Ramsower, 
Director, Columbus. Printed and distributed in furtherance of Acts of 
May 8 and June 30, 1924. 


BULLETIN NO. 219 


APRIL, 1943 


Housing Farm Laborers 


By 

O. W. Mongon, Head, Department of Rural Engineering 


Montana State College 
Agricultural Extension Service 


FARM LABOR 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Made Necessary 
National Defense 


Saving labor and costs 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
College of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Extension Service 


GROWING f\£LD CROPS 


WITH LESS LABOR 


1943 


Prepared by 

Agricultural Extension Service 
of 

University of California 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and 

County of Stanislaus, Cooperating 
Modesto, California 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP A BOY LEARN EACH JOB 


3. Let him 
do it 

Have him do the job 
while you stay near- 
by. Help straighten 
out his mistakes. Be 
patient. . . . Have 
him tell you and 
show you how to do 
the job — have him 
repeat job and in- 
structions until you 
KNOW he knows. 


4. Put him on 
his own 

Let him work by 
himself, but check up 
on his work until you 
are sure he is doing 
it right. ... Be cer- 
tain that he knows 
what to do in emer- 
gencies. Use judg- 
ment about leaving 
him very far from ex- 
perienced help. 


Before starting a boy on a job GET ACQUAINTED with him. PUT HIM AT EASE, be friendly, make him feel that 
he is needed and welcome. Get his interest by having him tell you some of his experiences. Explain the importance 
of the work he is to do. Get his attention and keep it. Then, on every new job, follow these steps in teaching him: 


1. Tell him 

Explain the main 
points about the job. 
Tell him the names 
of the tools i and 
equipment he is to 
work with, or many of 
your words are likely 
to have little mean- 
ing to him. . . . Tell 
him slowly, simply, 
and clearly. Take up 
one point at a time. 


2. Show him 

Go thru the motions 
yourself. Explain 
your reasons for do- 
ing the job the way 
you do. Be sure he 
watches you closely 
and understands each 
operation. . . . Show 
him one point at a 
time. Stress key 
points. Encourage 
him to ask questions. 



FUR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS • IN CITIES AND TOWNS 

Prepared by College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 
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APPLICATION FOR FARM 

placement 

North Dakota 


PREPARED BY THE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE STATE’S 
EMERGENCY FARM LABOR PROGRAM 
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a. 


OHIO 

Are You Using 
Inexperienced Help 

On Your Farm? 



o 


Manpower is short. Farm, as well 
as industry must use some in- 
experienced help to secure the 
needed production. The problem 
is to use the inexperienced worker 
so that he or she will, be of 
most help on the farm. It is a 
task which requires patience, tact, 
planning and time on the part of 
the farmer. 



The Ohio State University and the United States Department or Agri- 
culture, Cooperating. Agricultural Extension Service, H. C. Ramsower, 
-Director, Columbus. Printed and distributed in furtherance of Acts of 
May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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ORDER FORMS FOR FARM LABOR 

North Dakota 




weraw m hum wore 


Mm mOi up mt of the Jung Ora *s Stripping Crown harvesting and Making this 
specialty crop in North Dakota under the supervision and Instruction of a "nalo" 
foreman . Voaon did most of the onion tinning and weeding, and a good share of 
the potato picking in 1943* 


This lady and her aged husband "take in the neighbors oattle during baying and 
harvest tins* to roliovo neighbors. Both aro in thslr "70*s" but active in 
watching the fsnoe lines, checking water tanks, end tbs like on their Sand mils 

layout. 


PREPARED BY THE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE STATE’S 
EMERGENCY FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


ASrinsItml College end 11. & Deportment of Agriculture Coopen 
l» Director o# tho Kitnwkm Sonic*. Printod and Distributed Under 
•# Centre**, May S and June 30, 1914. 





Dk ii 3oU,r ii for 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

And Others Interested in Rural Boys and Girls 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF AORICNLTNBE 
EXTENSION SERVICE IN AORICNLTNRE AND NOME ECONOMICS 
Circular S41 
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School help ii quick mentally, appreciates an opportunity to learn, requires patient supervision 

Photograph by Aekvman, USDA 

How About Manpower Supplies? 


By Glenn W. Sample, 


Purdue University 


A survey of the situation 
and ideal on how to get — 
and keep — your fair share 
for the field work to come 


sVSKED to 'ice five percent 
more food in than the 1943 
record, the Atneiicati farmer (wiser 
now than a year ago in the ways of 
locating and u ' zing labor) is seated 
at the nation’s manpower table pre- 
pared to make the most of whatever is 
offered. He knows what he sees will 
not satisfy his appetite, but he hopes that 
it will give him enough strength for the job. 

Selective Service is expected to con- 
tinue generally the drafting of farm 
boys and young farmers. Some few 
farm people move to town, selling out 
their holdings. Farm labor costs can 
be expected to rise to higher levels in 
1944 as farmers bid for the limited 
manpower. Even tho Hitler is subdued 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, FEBRUARY. it** 


this year, little manpower relief can be 
counted on in time to help the farmer; 
demobilization is generally slow and, 
besides, we still will have to set “The 
Rising Sun.” 

Fortunately, thefe are a few morsels 
that promise yet more substantial fare 
at the manpower table, particularly on 
the side where the farmers sit. 

Last year, studying at the difficult 
School of Experience, many farmers 
learned some valuable lessons on labor 
management, recruitment, and utili- 
zation. Particularly did they learn 
much about the science of using in- 
experienced farm help profitably. 
These lessons have not been forgotten. 
About 800,000 city youths, calling 
themselves Victory Farm Volunteers, 
picked up potatoes, pulled and planted 
tomato plants, drove tractors, picked 
tomatoes and apples, helped with the 
cherry harvest, detasseled hybrid seed 
corn, and did a host of common farm 
chores. They can now be called “ex- 
perienced seasonal workers”. In Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, and other 


states, arrangements have been made 
with the schools to give more interested 
city bbys a special course to condition 
them for farm work. In Iowa, many of 
these classes are being taught by suc- 
cessful farmers. These experienced and 
trained VFV’s should attract the sober 
consideration of any patient farmer 
needing help during the season. 

There is a trickle of farm labor 
leaving the cities for the country. Gen- 
erally these persons were originally on 
the farm and have decided that the 
city grass isn’t as green as the country 
grass. 

Another ray of hope is the farm 
labor program enacted by Congress in 
April, 1943, drafting the Extension 
Service of the state agricultural col- 
leges to administer provisions which 
call for decentralized action. Under 
the act, county agricultural agents 
were given some funds and authority 
to recruit, train, and place farm work- 
ers where needed. About 4,000,000 
placements were made last year, in- 
cluding the VFV ‘ [Turn to page 56 
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Purdue News Service 
For Immediate Release 


12 -POINT PROGRAM HELPS 
TO SOLVE LABOR PROBLEMS 


LAFAYETTE, Ind., Nov, A 12-point program which, if followed, 

will help Indiana farmers to minimize the labor shortage problems is 
revealed in an Extension Bulletin, No. 298, "Ways to Save Labor on 
Indiana Farms During Wartime," just released by the department of 
agricultural economics at Purdue University. 

"Farmers faced with a labor shortage have two choices," the 
bulletin discloses. "Either they can reduce production, or they can 
work out some scheme to keep up their production with less labor, 

Those who maintain their production serve themselves as well as their 
nation." 

The 12 points suggested are as follows: 

1m Plan work carefully, well in advance. 

Put off non-essential jobs. 

Work done on time saves labor in the end. 


2m 

3. 

4. 


Keep and post lists of jobs to be done in good and bad 
weather. 


5m Shorten trips to field as much as possible. 

6, High rates of crop and livestock production make labor g» 
further. 

7, Make full use of machinery-. Double up operations. Hire or 
exchange work for the use of corn pickers, combines, and 
pick-up balers whenever possible. 

8, Large enterprises are more economical of labor* 

9# Adjust livestock enterprises to avoid labor peaks. 

4.0* Use labor-saving devices in feeding and caring for livestock. 

Pool hauling to save time and rubber. 

A ft t E, )fn work so that youngsters and inexperienced help can be 
^ to save the time -of experienced and able farm workers. 

Tfce *&fcfv»r of Bulletin 298, Dr. P. A. Henderson, formerly '1th 
Purdue, iswew operating a farm in Nebraska, Copies of the bulletin 
are available #t any Indiana oounty agricultural extension office. 

grk 


How About Manpower 
SuppUes? 

[ From page 19 ] 

youth, the Women’s Land Army, and 
other recruited farm workers — all general- 
ly labeled as the “U. S. Crop Corps”. 
This is an emergency service, and farmers 
are urged to do everything they can in 
locating farm help before placing their 
orders with their already overburdened 
agents. 

Here are some of the varieties of workers, 
described as to skill in farming, now being 
offered up on the agricultural manpower 
menu: 

1 . Experienced , year-round help , both married 
and single. Next to yourself, they are the 
best all-around farm workers available. 
But they are scarce and are generally older 
men. Wages range from $60 to more than 
$100 a month, including room or house, 
and sometimes all their meals, or meat and 
garden crops. 

2. Experienced, farm-reared boys and young 
men. Relatively few are available, and they 
include those who have been deferred from 
military service for “vital war work on the 
farm front” and the 4-F fellows who are 
able to rendy considerable farm work 
under proper conditions. This group could 
do year-round farm work with livestock 
and crops. 

3. Under-employed farmers. Often a 40- or 
80-acre farm operator is willing to make a 
deal- with his neighbors so as to have full- 
time farm employment. 

4. Farm-experienced or trained city boys and 
girls. They are best suited for specific sea- 
sonal jobs, such as picking fruit, hoeing, 
harvesting crops, detasseling hybrid seed 
corn, and driving power equipment. They 
need close supervision and work best on a 
piece or row basis of pay. For example at 
Vincennes, Indiana, last summer more 
apples were picked in an hour when the 
pay was 15 cents per bushel than when the 
youths received a straight 60-cents an hour 
for their labors. 

5. Farm women and girls. They are a good 
source of help, but are now already work- 
ing at a maximum. Last summer this 
patriotic group put in about 150 percent 
more work outside the home doing farm 
work than normal. 

6. City adults with farm experience or back- 
ground. Many of these are in the factories 
and stores. Some want back on the farm. 
They offer farmers manpower help during 
the evenings, holidays, and on Sundays 
during periods of crop crises. To save a 
crop that would otherwise be lost, mer- 
chants have closed up their stores to do 
farm work. Some urban people prefer to 
spend their vacations working on the farm. 
Farmers around Columbus, Ohio, found 
city help could best attracted by offer- 
ing to pay off in a share of the crops har- 
vested. 

7. Inexperienced city youth and adults . A vast 
supply is available, but choice of jobs they 
can do on the farm is very restricted. How- 
ever, they have met and would meet a 
“pressure crop” crisis should one develop. 

8. Migratory workers. The sugar-beet, 
tomato-, and truck-crop growers used to | 
this help from Tennessee, Kentucky, Tex- 
as, and Missouri find it highly satisfactory. 
Often it is skilled for specific farm jobs. 

9. Workers from Mexico , Jamaica , and 
Bahamas. Last year they were brought to 
the Cornbqjt at Government expense and 
placed in small camps. They were used 
only in .cases of extreme labor shortage. 

The prevailing wage was paid and other 
Government regulations on camp condi- 
tions had to be observed. They are not 

f nsidered practical for the average farmer. 

10. Prisoners of war from Italy , Germany , 
and other Axis countries. The Army co-operat- 
ed last summer in making these prisoners 
available to farmers, largely in connection 
with harvesting of tomatoes and other 
canning crops. The prevailing wage in the 
community was paid. Prisoners could not 
be used at distances exceeding 25 miles 
from camp. Farmers consider this help 
purely as emergency manpower. 

11. U. S. Soldiers. In cases of extreme 
emergency last summer, soldiers were 
granted three-day passes or sometimes 
given furloughs. However, they cannot be 
counted on as a source of farm labor — their 
job is on another front. 


We 


ELL, that’s the 11 -course manpower 
dinner being served the farmer this year. 
From it he must find enough strength to do 
a bigger food-production job than ever 
before. His only hope of doing this depends 
upon his ability to pay sufficiently attrac- 
tive wages; keep the seasonal worker em- 
ployed thruout the season and the year- 
round worker thru the year; have comfort- 
able quarters for the workers and provide 
other necessary conveniences to maintain 
their interest; provide work incentives, like 
bonuses and recognition; have a pleasaht 
attitude towards workers and plenty Of 
patience; use available workers only on the 
most important farm work; and to use the 
best possible management in operating 
the farm. 

Here are a few examples of where war- 
time farm help came thru with flying 
colors: Ray Bell, Clinton County, Indiana, 
farmer said this about seven city boys who 
helped him husk corn: “They were O.K. 
I have hired all seven of them to finish' the 
husking. They did a fine job.” Later 50 
more city boys volunteered for similar 
service and were placeds 

To meet the Indiana tomato-planting 
crisis, resulting from late spring rains, 54 
Martinsville boys pulled young, tender 
tomato plants (3,953,509 to be exact) from 
15 acres for Dean Hacker of Morgan 
County. Hundreds of similar cases could 
be cited thru the Combeit, where city boys 
really came to the front in a farm-man- 
power emergency. 

From one Minnesota town 25 high- 
schbbl boys rode the school buses after 
school to farms to do the evening chores 
during the winter so as to prepate for the 
summer’s work. A similar setup was worked 
out recently at Clinton, Iowa. In Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, dairy farmers have 
been hardest hit by the manpower short- 
age; year-round help is needed on these 
farms and the transporting of town help as 
just mentioned is a way of getting at it. 


One 


Friday evening last spring, Michi- 
gan State College received a call for 60 
women to pick cherries in the upper part 
of the state. The order was filled with WLA 
(Women’s Land Army) recruits by the 
next Tuesday evening. All were from 
Detroit, and they picked the fruit for 10 
days. Who were they? Housewives, a home 
missionary, two women war workers on 
vacation, and schoolteachers! 

It has been said that most farmers have 
considered the use of city youth and 
women on farm work something like the 
weather in the spring : “A long-drawn-out, 
cool spell.” But there are plenty of evi- 
dences now to prove that such an attitude 
is rapidly dying in the Midwest. IHO 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. FEIRUARY, 1*44 
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tween each pair wide enough 
mant* 

ag through a slot in a board 

is a speedy method of cutting potatoes which are slipped along the board 
against the knife* If both edges of the knife are sharp the potatoes may be 
cut both going and coming* Boxes or baskets beneath the knife receive tho 
pieces that are dropped* 

PACKING TIME SAVERS » Since 50 per oent of the entire labor of production 
is required to harvest and pack* labor and time-saving methods are especially 
important in these operations* 

Production Line * One trick is to establish a production line so that the 
vegetables come into the packing house at one point and move steadily from 
operation to operation without crisscrossing or back-tracking* At the end of 
tho line they should be close to the truck for loading* 

Unloading Platforms * Labor is more efficient whan work is kept off the 
floor so -that workers do not become fatigued through stooping or kneeling* A 
few growers have built sloping unloading platforms on which they dump sweet 
corn* cabbage* cauliflower and similar crops* These platforms slope down to 
the workers below* who thus have a continuous supply of vegetables immediately 
before them for rapid handling* 


Thig Farm Pag* *t«ry •*- 
ph&aizes the importance faaeri 
lining tip the help they ara going 
to need during the soiling season 
in order to do their pert in th® 
1944 food production, program. 


FARMERS NEED WORKERS 
FOR COMING CROP REASON 
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and radio stations. It usually i s the time for farmers to line up their 

oonslete ef seven eteriee. * 

help or have it in sight. 

That was the word of caution J.B.Kohlmeyer, state supervisor of 
emergency farm labor, Purdue University, expressed this week, in com- 
menting upon the farm labor situation for 1944. There are still many 
workers over the state who want year-round farm jobs, but they are 
growing more scarce as spring approaches and there may not be enough tc 
take care of all farmers needing hands. In a percentage of the cases 
the workers are moving only from one farm to another. 

Kohlmeyer pointed out that while a farmer may not be in a position 
to use profitably a farm hand until spring work starts, he nevertheless 
might in the long run find it cheap manpower insurance to employ his 
worker now so as to be sure to have himwhen the season gets underway. 
There are many farm jobs of preparing for the spring work’ that could 
be done now. 

Persons wanting to get a good farm job and farmers needing hands 
are both urged to contact their county agricultural agent, who is in 
need of this information, The county farm labor committees working 
with the county agents need to know now how many farmers will need 
hands, when, and for how long, the. state supervisor said, 

Indiana has a backlog of farm-experienced twra b6ys f girls, and 
adults, from last season‘s work. Bes ides farmers can expect families 
coming as a unit from the Southern states, tfiere sUGh arrangements 
have been made during the winter months. Word has been received that 
Indiana will have 300 foreign workers this year for use an farms. 
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Twenty-four a ora field of wheat shocked In about two houra by 
12 looal rolunteer laborer* on the Ita. Schultz farm, Traill 
County, North Dakota. Yield about 30 buahele per acre . 



TYPICAL TOUR AND CITY HARVEST VOLUNTEERS 
(Bnergenoy labor Poole) 




typical troop headquarters located on TBTG campus, Mayville, North Dakota, for 
tvoop labor unit stationed in TTalU County in connection with the Fern Labor 

Program. 



Army' vehicle wood in hauling troops end supplies at troop labor headquarters* 



Traill County girls fussy about their appearance. This "gal", a high school 
senior, sen handle a tractor and field cultivator better than most men in a 

cornfield. 



THESE BOYS MADE GOOD LAST YEAR— They handled nu 
sized jobs on thousands of Illinois farms. They milked cows, cultiva 
crops, drove tractors, detasseled seed corn, handled machinery, harves 
grain, and did countless other jobs. 

You can get one of these Victory Farm Volunteers to help you t 
year. See your farm adviser or his farm labor assistant about arrangemei 

Picture on front cover was supplied thru kindness of Chicago Board of Education. The 
boy did farm work for 8 weeks in 1948. 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics: University of Illinois, 

College of Agriculture, and the United States Department of Agriculture cooperating. 

H. P. Rusk, Director. Acts approved by Congress May 8 and June 30, 1914. 

Urbana, Illinois 30M — 12-43 — 


interstate labor 


AAA Office Gang Shocks 1,000 Acres 
After Work 




Hardy Oletzke's Lisbon Voluntcsr Crew 
Ready to Go out and 
"Stand »Sn Up" 


Him SCHOOL GIRLS REPLACE KEN 



This young lady finds a heavy denla jaokst and a karchief over the neck and ear 
necessary to keep mosquitos at their distance while working in a Cass County 

&Met Clover Field. 


Women canvassers help line up town pscpls as emergency harvest workers. These 
ladies were snapped while the town recruiting program waa under way at Kindred, 

Berth Dakota. 


This young lady swathed and drove the combine over 640 acres for her dad in 194 






»f the Arkansas laborers ready to depart from Traill County ,N< 
Santa, for their homes down South. Note snllos on their faces, k. 
Johnston, County Farm Labor Assistant is pictured with the group at 

extreme right. 

3,000 of these workers from Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma, aided in 
tbs 1343 harvest. 






War conditions make it essential to 
keep farm machinery and equipment at 
work as many days in the year as possible. 

Many farmers unused to doing custom 
work indicate willingness to help in their 
communities. To determine rates common- 
ly paid, custom operators and farmers have 
supplied us figures which we have averaged 
and show on the map in the sections where 
they apply, as well as in the table. 

From dependable figures, the actual 
costs of plowing and combine operations 
have been determined. These are offered 
to guide both parties to a job of custom 
work. 

Too often the costs of moving equip- 
ment from one farm to another is over- 
looked by the person hiring, who sees only 
the amount of work done and the charges 
made for same. 

For o 25 H. P. Troctor, original cost 
$1,000, operating 500 hours a year, and a 
two-bottom plow, original cost $175, oper- 
ating 100 hours a year, items inclydpd and 
per hour costs are: 


CIRCULAR 


RENTAL CHARGES 
FOR 

FARM MACHINERY 


Farmers in northwestern Ohio build, and have built, more and more buck rakes each year. It i 
much appreciated time saver in harvesting hay and grain crops. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE & APPLIED SCIENCE 
EXTENSION SERVICE, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Buck rakes (also called sweep rakes) mounted on 
old automobiles, trucks, or rubber-tired tractors, 
have rapidly increased in number in northern and 
western Ohio during the past few years. Horse 
buck rakes, and later, tractor buck rakes, have for 
years been one of the principal haymaking tools in 
the West where practically all the hay crop is 
stacked in the field. 

It was not until about 1935 that some enterpris- 
ing farmers along the Ohio-Indiana border began 
adapting this tool to the work of bringing hay from 
the field to the barn. Their first successful rakes 
were mounted on old automobiles rather th^an trac- 
tors, because most of the tractors then on farms 
were too slow for transport purposes. Although 
farmers made the first rakes, local blacksmiths and 
welders soon started making them to order, thus 
supplying them for farmers who did not wish to 
make their own. 


The primary reason for the use of this tool is 
that it reduces the man-hours per ton required to 
put up hay, and it makes the work easier by elimin- 
ating the loading of wagons and making the hay 
easier to handle in the mow. 

Data on handling and storing of dry hay, windrow 
to haymow, in Ohio in 1941 by various methods 
appears in the following table. 

In addition to handling dry hay, buck rakes have 
proved themselves to be efficient at several other 
jobs, including: 

1. Bringing green hay to the silo for grass silage. 
—The green hay can be fed into the cutter 
from the ground much easier than off a wagon. 

2. Bringing grain shocks to the thresher.— One 
rake will usually replace three wagons. 

3. Bringing combined straw to the bam, stack, 
or baler. 

4. Bringing corn shocks to the husker-sh] 
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HOMEMADE 
POTATO GRADER 


-Cardboard Shim 

Leather support 

5 tar shaft 


TANDEM HOOK-UP USING TWO 
GRADERS FOR ASSORTED SIZES 


Holes to anchor 
babbitt 


Babbitt * 

DETAIL SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
OF HOMEMADE BEARING 


Sheet Metal ^ 
Cotton Bale Tie 


ALTERNATIVE BOTTOM AND 
CHUTE 


CRANK 


DETAIL OF BELT ROLLERS 


DETAIL SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
BAG HGMJER 


Farm Machinery 

at War 




Bearing 


( MY OWNER TOOK 
CARE OF^ ME SO NOW 
l I CAN CLEAN" YOU 


-l“X8 u Spacer 
|"X4" Brace 

Tx 8“ Spacer 
between 
legs 


Hooks 


fc'ff/n 


DIAGRAM 

HOOK-U 


PERSPECTIVE 

HOOK-UP 


Check through this sheet and see if you are 
reminded of something you forgot. 

Keep farm machinery running as efficiently 
as possible and make it serve until the war is over. 

Better care of farm machinery is very im- 
portant now. 

Every machine that is repaired means that 
more material and skilled labor is released for 

making WOT Weapon*. 


WHO LIKES TO SHOVEL GRAIN? 


P1EBCE COUNT!. NORTH DAKOTA 


Power sweep constructed 
by Tony Zacher, Balta in 
O.S.Y.A. course, set up 
by county agent and 
Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Agriculture Department. 
1943 


John Salwey *s combination sweep staeker, made by 
Ben Baehmeier , Orrin, Pierce County, North Dakota 


John Salwwy's sweep stacker in action 


The above illustrates "one way" to avoid shoveling off the ground 
or out of a, wagon box on the farm that only has one truck, it also 
shows how one truck can be used to do all the hauling for a threshing 
outfit or a combine without having the driver sitting around waiting 
for his truck box to fill up. 

This "tilt-top" elevated grain storage tankxis constructed to go along 
with the threshing machine on its own wheels. The elevated grain can 
run into this tank when the truck is not present. This saves shoveling 
of grain from ordinary tanks to trucks, and enables one truck and 
driver to take care of "all the grain" without assistance. 

This device is, the product of some of the practical planning of County 
Extension Agent Merrill S. Burke and Stutsman County farmers seeking 
practical means to "get along with less help and machines while growing 
and oaring for more crop in 1943". lt« demonstration should result in 
many more outfits likp it in Stutsman and surrounding counties in 1944. 


Details of mounting of 
combination sweep and 
stacker, made by Ben 
Bacbmeier, Orrin, 

Pierce County, North Dakota 


John Salwey put up 200 
acres of hay with this 
outfit . 


Power sweep rake 
Lifted up by power 
lift in above picture 


34 demonstration machines 
like this constructed and 
used in Pierce County, 1943 
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This Farm Page story deals 
with farm power and machinery, 
and their place In the 1944 
food production program. 


The Farm Fage ia syndicated 
each Thursday to all 92 Indiana 
oounty agricultural agents and 
. to 225 newspapers, farm papers 
that i fl double ti ^ radio stations. It usually 
consists of seven stories. 
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---"Agricultural engineering, which deals 
les of agriculture, namely farm power and 
Dqachinery, farm buildings, rural electrification, and soil and water 
conservation, has contributed in the present war effort by having a 
large part in the increased production of food.." So said, Dr. H. J. 
Barre, head of the agricultural engineering department at Purdue 
University, speaking on "Today and Tomorrow" at the recent Annual 
Agricultural Conference at Purdue. % 

"The farm machinery of the future," said Barre, "will probably 
not be far different from that of today, but attempts will be made to 
equip more farms with power equipment. The small farms have not as 
yet been equipped. Further, machinery will be developed with a view 
of not only reducing labor but also to take the hard work out of the 
back-breaking jobs on the farm. Although hay is a very important crop 
in this state, economical machines which will handle the crop effic- 
iently and with a minimum, amount of hard work have not as yet been 
developed. 

"There will be new applications in the field of rural electrifi- 
cation. These include the farm type freezer which will make it 
possible for the farmer to freeze and store all of his meats, fruits 
and vegetables for his own needs. The curing of hay and the drying 
of grain especially will see a good deal of development. Certain 
machines, such as the picker sheller, cannot be marketed because of 
the inability to dry and store high moisture shelled corn. The satis- 
factory solution to the drying of grain on the farm will be a real 


contribution to agriculture, 


grk 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FARM SUPPLIES FOR 1944 

FERTILIZER 

A considerably improved fertilizer situation is ahead. for 1944 provided farmers 
order and accept deliveries early. During 1943 farmers used about 10.5 million 
tons of chemical fertilizer, which is more than ever before. For 1944 still 
more will be available --about 10 percent more total tonnage than for 1943, 

About 625,000 tons of chemical nitrogen will be available compared with 460,000 
tons for 1943. There will be about 7,000,000 tons of superphosphate compared 
with 5,800,000 last year. Potash will be somewhat less plentiful. 

One of the most important activities that can be carried out locally is to urge 
farmers to buy early and get their supply of fertilizer delivered as soon as 
possible. We will be using a record amount of fertilizer, and only by moving 
it throughout the winter can we help the manufacturers to get the job done with 
their short labor supply. Early ordering will spread labor and transportation, 
and reduce their storage problems. 

FARM MACHINERY AND REPAIRS 

Materials have been allotted to the farm equipment manufacturers to produce 80 
percent as much machinery as during the record years of 1940 or 1941, whichever 
was the higher. This is twice as much as was allotted for 1943. Of course, no 
one is sure that the 80 percent allotted for 1944 will come through but we do 
have the following encouraging developments: 

1. A considerable amount of machinery authorized for 1943 was not produced in 
time fo use in 1943 and will be available for next year. 

2. The program for producing farm machinery for 1944 is under way at least six 
months earlier than in 1943. 

3. The farm machinery rationing program will no doubt be more efficient for 
1944 than it was during 1943 because of the experience gained by our agri- 
cultural war boards during 1943. 

Even though there will be more machinery to distribute during 1944 than during 
1943, perhaps twice as much, there will not be enough to fill the demand by at 
least 50 percent. There will be enough machinery sold to more than offset that 
which would ordinarily be worn out during the course of the year. Applica- 
tions for rationed machinery should be placed with County Farm Machinery Ration- 
ing Committees early — the sooner the better. 

The chances of getting needed small tools and miscellaneous supplies have been 
increased through the use of simpler priority regulations.. 

Restrictions have bden removed from the manufacture of farm machinery repair 
parts. The amount manufactured, however, will be based on needs and needs are 
judged by orders. Hence, early orders will determine the amounts made. 

CONTAINERS 

It is expected that the general situation on containers, both new and used, 
will be tighter in 1944 than any year during the war thus far. During 1943 
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Uned by the Ex ton ion Sorice, Willwd A. Munton, director, ia furtherance of Act. of May 8 and June 30. 1914. 
MauacbiuclU State College, United State. Department of Agriculture, and County Extension Sendee, cooperating. 12,000 
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lajboh utilization 
Demonstration labor-saving Equipment Constructed 1943 
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November 8, 1943 


TRACTORS MUST CARRY EXTRA 
LOAD IN CROP GOALS 


Extension Folder W-i 


JANUARY 1942 

^UiA ii the time 
to 



ORDER YOUR REPAIRS NOW! 


Pembin? 


BE SURE YOU GET THEM 
AND, NOT "JUST EXPECT" THEM 
YOU'LL AID NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND SAVE ADDED EXPENSE 
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tefiaiA immediately, 

IF IN DOUBT HAVE YOUR TRACTOR 
AND OTHER MACHINERY CHECKED AND 
REPAIRED BY YOUR RELIABLE LOCAL 
DEALER! « « » * DO THIS EARLY 


BE PREPARED 


PREPARED BY D. L. HITCH 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Coll« 9 « of Agriculture, Agricultural Extension Service 

Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, the 
University of Arizona College of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture cooperating. 


1/ Saved 400 men 


THE FARM EQUIPMENT FRONT IN 1943 


23 


The determination of the kinds and quantities of mach 
1943 is contained in an order known aa L-170 issued Octobe 
allowed a limited production of new machines. The number 
types of machines t This order authorized the production o 
machines produced in 1940. As to repair parts, the order 
equal to 150$ of the 1940-41 average. 

Since -the original order, certain supplementary autho 
production have been made for new machines and repair part 
been made in percentages and Just how to compute the final 
determine. However, repairs have been inoreased to 180$ o 
Whether the production of new machinery will be produced u 
amount is open for questioning. Quotas are useless unless 
the raw materials available in time to permit manufacture 
seasonal requirements. The order L-170 merely states quat 
It does not provide raw materials nor manufacturing facili 

Manufacturers must obtain government permits before n 
to thorn. Anay, Navy and other war agenoies may have prior; 
have not ^salved their raw materials. If delays result i] 
materials, some manufacturers -will be unable to supply the 
for seasonal operations. 

Most companies are in a position to manufacturer more 
now permitted. Although many are doing war contracts, the 
plants did not lend itself to the manufacture of implement) 
space and tools left to make fara equipment. In 1942, the 
permitted the production of 83$ of the 1940 production, H< 
substantially inoreased by inventories of equipment made is 


Grain Drills 


Harrows 

Rakes 

Hay Loaders 
Weeders 


Tractors 

Trucks 


Wagons 

Manure -Spreaders 


Tractors on Tennessee farms will have to plow two rows, and help 

THRESH TWO SACKS OF WHEAT WHERE THEY PLOWED ONE ROW AND THRESHED ONE 
SACK LAST YEAR IF THE VOLUNTEER STATE’S VICTORY CROP GOALS FOR 1944 
ARE TO BE MET, DECLARES G, E, MARTIN, ExTENSIQN RURAL ENGINEER, U-T 

College of Agriculture. 

Tennessee will be short approximately 400 tractors in 1944, 
Martin says, .when the state will be called upon to produce the 

GREATEST AMOUNT OF FOOD AND FEED IN ITS HISTORY. THIS WILL REQUIRE 
COOPERATION IN THE USE OF TRACTORS, AND A GOOD MAINTENANCE PROGRAM. 

A "POOL” OF 4 TO 12 OR 15 FARMERS PROVIDES AN EFFECTIVE 
ORGANIZATION, MARTIN POINTED OUT. THEY CAN EASILY WORK OUT DETAILS 
CN CHARGES FOR SERVICES, USE OF MACHINERY, ETC. 

Leaflet 36, "Rates of Farm Machine* Custom Work", published by 
the Agricultural Extension Service, U-T College of Agriculture, 

SHOWS A FAIR RATE TO CHARGE FOR PRACTICALLY ALL TYPES'OF FARM 
MACH | NER Y . 


This leaflet will be a valuable aid in the formation of 

Agricultural 
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Keep Your Machines In Service 


e 

ieck 

Replacement 
and Repair 

drapers, and 
up tongue, 
i metal parts 

grease ex- 
ch as chains, 
id gears. Re- 
drapers, and 

Check, replace, tighten, or sharpen 
ledger plates, knife clips, wearing 
plates, and sections. Check for worn 
gears, shafting, bushings, bearings, 
pitmans, runners, and other parts. 

ivels, shares. 
Check for re- 
parts. 

Replace or sharpen shares or shov- 
els and coulters as required. Oil 
and grease exposed metal parts. 
Store in shed. 


a and shoes, 
i, lost or worn 


worn discs, 
in disc gangs 


Remove grain and fertilizer from 
hoppers. 


Check for lost or broken teeth and 
slats. Replace or sharpen teeth as 
required. 


Check water pump and block for 
drainage. Use heavy oil on cylin- 
der and other exposed metal parts. 


Change to winter oil and grease for 
™ ba 


intermittent use. Charge battery or 
remove to a safe place. Protect 
easily damaged p 1 
proof covering. 


Replace worn bearings, sharpen 
discs, and oil or grease exposed 
metal. Check hitches, braces, and 
trucks, and reforge or replace teeth. 
Check hitch chains, ratchets, and 
lift levers. 


Overhauling 
and Painting 


Inspect wheel ratchet for wear on 

f iawis and spring tension. Adjust 
evers, lifting mechanism and hitch. 
Paint new parts and all wooden 
parts as required. 


Straighten braces, beams, and tight- 
en bolts. Check hitch and levers. 
Replace, sharpen, or hard-surface 
shares. 


Servicing 
and Lubricating 


Check knife register and cutter bar 
alignment. Adjust bearings and' lu- 
bricate as required. 


Paint as required. Paint wooden 
wheels. Replace worn, broken, or 
cracked discs and scrapers. 
Straighten frames and hitches. 


Renew bearings, sharpen and re- 
place teeth rods or shoes. 


Check breaker points, spark plug 
gap, tappet clearance, and compres- 
sion, for ring replacement and valve 
grinding. 


Repair as required. Clean air clean- 
er, fuel and oil filter. Replace igni- 
tion cables and radiator hose. Paint 
new parts as required. 


Pack wheel bearings and rolling coul- 
ters. Adjust coulters and wheel 
alignment. 


Lubricate wheel and truck bearings. 


Adjust steering gear and hitches. 
Repack wheel bearings. Replace 


spring bushing. Check shock absorb- 
•• Cha 


quired. 


lange oil and lubricate as re- 


Clean all working 

■ ■£ ■ ** nnA . 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


A HOMEMADE BALE LOADER 

J. S. WINTERS 1 and J. P. FAIRBANK’ 


Windrow pickup hay balers make it possible countershaft made up from parts of a Ford "Model 

for hay growers and feeders to save labor. A A" rear axle. These axles were selected because 

further saving of labor is made by the use of a the torque tube and radius rods of the "V-8" make 

machine which picks up and elevates to a point a simple and rugged support for the countershaft, 

above the truck bed the bales which are scattered bale chute, and platform. Furthermore, these two 
over the field by the baler. - readily available axles can he combined with a 

a sufficient number of manufactured bale minimum of shopwork. The bale chute and platform 

loaders is not now available because of a criti- are made of wood, while the hitch bars and all 


ohinery Program has been announced, and it is a pleasure to 
e relief in sight for the hard pressed farmer, 
i-stribution difficulties in I 9 I 43 made it necessary to place 
pes of machines. This year one-half this number will be on 
, at present, only 31 are on the rationed list* The situation 



braces are made from standard black pipe. 

The accompanying photographs and the working 
drawing (fig. 20) illustrate the various parts 
and show how they are assembled to make a trac- 
tion-driven bale loader which slides the bales 
up a chute by means of a single chain (figs. 1 
and 2) . 


Procedure 

The following instructions may aid in con- 
structing this bale loader. First check the list 
of materials and see that everything needed is at 
hand or can be obtained. 


Fig. 1. — Loader in operation, with a bale 
entering the chute. 



~~ - — ... 

Fig. 2. — Bale being delivered to the loader 
platform. 


cal -material shortage; this circular describes a 
bale loader 3 which has been developed by the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, University 
of California. This loader. is constructed mainly 
from noncritical materials and old automobile 
parts. It can be built by farmers or others who 
have access to a welding outfit and a lathe. 

The loader is ground-driven. The drive is 
made from two old automobile rear axles. .A Ford 
"V-8" rear axle carries the loader and drives a 


Countershaft Assembly 

Completely dismantle the "Model A" Ford rear 
axle, and discard the axle shafts, differential 
spider, and bevel pinions. Machine a counter- 
shaft according to dimensions given in figure 3, 
and weld it into one half of the differential 
case .as shown at A, -figure 4. Cut axle housings 
from the differential housing at the welds (see 
A, fig. 5). Machine two i-inch plates to fit 
into the openings on the differential housing 
where the axle housings were cut away. One plate 
should be drilled and tapped at- the center for a 
i-inch thread (see B, fig. 5). The other plate 
is bored to a loose fit for a li-inch shaft, then 
counterbored to take a no. 50049 National grease 
retainer (fig. 6). Leave the grease retainer, 
out until the final assembling, otherwise it 
might be damaged. Weld both plates into place 
(see A, fig. 5). Assemble the master gear, dif- 
ferential case, countershaft and differential 
housing. Install the master gear in the differ- 
ential case so that it will turn in the opposite 


SHARING FARM MACHINERY IN 19 ) 4 !+ 
J. 'T. Stovall 

Acting Soil Conservationist 


Associate in Agricultural Engineering. 

Extension Specialist in Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 


^Investigation has not revealed any patent 
which this device would infringe. However, the 
University of California assumes no responsi- 
bility in this respect if found otherwise. 


tion fer 19 i |4 was authorized at 80$ of the 19 ) 4.0 output, and, 
t year wad above the average. The new distribution system 
le line in removing as f a r as possible control over the 
nery and is shaped to make it easier for farmers to obtain 
Only die most essential types will continue to be r a tioned. 
y program sets up three classes or schedules of machinery, 

1 reserve of about 20$, and expects to get the needed 
d well ahead of the planting and harvesting season- for I Qtyi * 
is being done to move machinery into the field of operation 
greatest. It is expected that much of the pressure will be 
increased production and simplified distribution system, 
demand will not be filled by any means. The farmers them- 
is to make the machines do the job. 

ee years farm machinery has been produced at about a one-third 
■e need to have a two years normal production to nm into the 
oduce only 80$ of a normal supply, thus leaving us about two 
lachinery replacement program. 

tinery situation, and those are our needs. What can die 
the situation? It might be recommended that the production 

i p 

this demand* hat would be fine, boat we all know it is 


[1] 
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LIVESTOCK 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
EXTENSION SERVICE — MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
CIRCULAR 160 MAY, 1943 


LABOR-SAVING 
HOG EQUIPMENT 


Circular 554 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS • COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMIC* 


• These Gilts Were Used for the Production of 
Market Hogs. They Were Excellent in the Type 
and Quality Desired by Every Good Hog Fanner. 

Purdue University 

Department of Agricultural Extension 
Lafayette. Indiana 




USE FEED 

/ 


Purdue University 


ENCLOSED FEEDER FOR 
LEGUME HAY (Plan 123). 

The cover can be built in 
various ways just so it pro- 
vides good protection for the 
hay. Space the slats 5 inches 
apart. See further details on 
next page. 


Department of Agricultural Extension 
l>afa.vette. Indiana 


HOME-MADE HOG 
EQUIPMENT 


M/ttb Carutlo^/ 


Cooperative Agricultural Extension Work with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 


INSECTS 

KANSAS 


ATTACKING 

LIVESTOCK 


EXTENSION CIRCULAR No. 153 (REVISED) SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Beef Production 


Qoad C<uud 

Qoadt Paitune 

hi/all-^ed Galu&i 


Prepared by G. A. Branaman and E. L. Benton 
Department of Anirpal husbandry 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 

EXTENSION DIVISION 
EAST LANSING ^ 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science and. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating. R. J. Baldwin, 
Director Extension Division. Printed and distributed under acts 
of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 


COMMON AILMENTS and 


FIRST AID TREATMENT 

OF LIVESTOCK 


NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

A. B. Fite, Director. 

State College, New Mexico 









SELF-FEEDERS 
for i HOGS 


FOOD 


Conservation of 
Protein Feeds 




FOOD 


FOOD 


FOOD 


FOOD 


EXTENSION FOLDER F-52 (FIRST REVISION) MARCH 1943 


August, 1942 
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Raising Calves 

®,)n Limited Amounts of Milk 


FOOI 


GcmttodLnXj, 

SHEEP PARASITES 


LIVESTOCK (FEED NEEDS 


^Tsfo> 


Prepared by 
C. L. Cole and 
E. L. Benton, 
Animal Husbandry 
Department 


How Much Grain, Roughage and Other Feed Must 
You Produce Next Year to Adequately Feed the 
Livestock You Have Set as Your 1944 Goal? 


Michigan State 
College 


Budget you* tf-eed Needi Nouj! 


Extension Division 


East Lansing 


Purdue Extension Service 

Agriculture^^* 

Lafayette, Indiana 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 


fome 


(Reprin 


UXE, 1942 
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A PASTURE PROGRAM FOR TENNESSEE 
FARMS 


H. E. HENDRICKS, Extension Agronomist 


CIRCULAR 557 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE IN 
AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS 


PIGS FOR PROFIT 


JOHN S. ROBINSON 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


TO MEET PRODUCTION GOALS 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, Tennessee. College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the United States Department of Agriculture Cooperating. C. E. Brehm, Director. 
Issued in Furtherance of the Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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Plan 

Your Livestock 
Feeding Program 

NOW 



NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EXTENSION SERyiCE * 

E. J. HASUUtUD. Diroe tor " 

Farco» North Dakota 


9t Saved, JdaM&i ta <MoAuedi Gbapd caitli JdiuedtocJz 


CATTLE RAISING 

With low-priced land that is productive of 
pasture and roughages, or where there is suffi- 
cient farm acreage for pasture and other feeds, 
the establishment of additional breeding herds 
may be justified. 

Calves “hurried along” will furnish more beef 
during the emergency and also prevent later 
accumulations. 

Roughages are sufficient for wintering dry 
cows, although some legume is important. 

Weanling calves gaining 30 pounds a month 
need about 5 pounds of grain with good hay, or 
IS to 20 pounds o^ corn silage plus a pound of 
protein supplement with hay. 

Good purebred bulls are a necessity for suc- 
cessful cattle production, and the better the 
cows the better the calves. 

Calves should be dehorned sometime during 
the winter. Horned cattle are discounted on the 
market. 

Lice cause heavy losses. Dip, spray or dust 
twice at 12- to 14-day intervals. 

Warbles ruin hides for leather. Wash backs 
beginning in February. 

Five years’ results at Michigan State College in 
raising and fattening calves: 



PASTURE USES 

Pasture possibilities for cattle: 

1. Supporting a cow and calf herd. 

2. Feed for growing stocker cattle. 

3. Grass fattening, of older cattle. 

4. Roughages for grain feeding of steers. 

Adequate stocking without over-grazing 
essential for maximum production. 

Alfalfa or alfalfa-brome grass makes excel- 
lent pasture throughout the season ; or, the 
second-growth after haying may be used to 
supplement permanent pasture. Wild, coarse 
pastures are more satisfactory for cows nursing 
calves than for fattening cattle. 

Grass fattening requires good quality pasture 
and an animal two years old or more. 

Grass-fattened cattle produce carcasses grad- 
ing medium or common, and consequently low 
in price. 

Good and choice grade stocker calves and 
yearlings are very desirable for grain feeding, 
and under present conditions they are almost as 
high in price as when fattened. 

Shrinkage in weight is very marked when pas- 
ture fails; therefore, feed should be supplied or 
the cattle sold at once. 

Prices of grass cattle in Michigan are fre- 
lower in late fall and early winter than 
fall. 

...say.es labor as com 


PRODUCTION SUGGESTIONS 

Deihands for beef during the war seem 
likely to exceed probable supplies, and post-war 
demands for a few years will probably be large. 

Feed supplies for the 1943-44 season will be 
much less than those for 1942-43. Farmers must 
be guided by feeds available and study condi- 
tions carefully for the future. National plan- 
ning for an over-all program in the use of feed 
for all livestock will probably be announced. 
With the- current small spread in price among 
grades, careful buying is necessary with dis- 
couragement of long feeding. 



X, Call to order, statement of pujrpose end introductions 
Director (County Extension Director should mention tha * 1 * * * * * * * 9 
County Program) 

II. The Iowa Livestock and Peed Conservation Program - Ex 

A. Need Eor This Program 

1. Will have 5"X0 percent less feed and 10 percen 
poultry on farms January 1, 1944. 

2 . Cannot increase livestock numbers, 

3. Must save feed and reduce livestock losses. 

4. Parasites, disease and unthriftiness In livest 
of feed. Losses by death are staggering but 
unseen are losses of feed and effort due to un 
disease and parasites in livestock and poultry 

5. Here are a few examples of Iowa losses! 

a. Over 100,000 I Cwa milk cows are slaughter* 
diseases sueh as nastitis, sterility, Bsh| 
cows, reasonably well eared for, would hov 
pounds of milk worth about 11$- million doj 

b. 6,865,000 pigs die before weaning time and 
lost before they reach market weight* Ttu 

equivalent of 22,623,000 bushels of cor 
that would mean the loss of p igs 1 

• lost before they reach market i 
e. Cattle grubs cause a loss of 24-7,900,000 } 
ikately '♦6; 167, 000, 'to. addition, there ii 
and a meat loss on Slaughtered cattle Cf l 
total of $7,932,000 for cattle- gruoB. 
ft. Bangs' disease' in cattle results in a losi 
infected animals or : $2,500,000 annually-. 3 
updulant fiver 'in' huaans than' the nati-dnaf 
inf ectidn acquired from diseased hogs 'andl 
«, About 25 to JO million chicks and another 
Iowa farms in 1943. iShis represea be a 1 q 

,6. These’ idS'SeB- ofth' be reduced'-. ■ (a; Twenty year 
bhttl'e Slaughtered were 'condemned for T»B. Ii 
10,000" to find 1 case hf' T'.'B, (V) -Sshefe was i 

nodule infected casings art Albert Lea, Minaesi 
1945. over a ^ehr ago. 

3. Outline National and 6tht¥ Nefr-fo 

1. Program is national in. scope 

a> Organisations represented on national -COirt 
-the National Poultry Advisory- Council, th 
Medical Association, the National Comnltt 
work, the State Extension Services,. t&8 & 
the 0. S.' Satte&sien Sen; vide and the Natla 
Association, 

b. Publications of National tfoatfitteot 

(17 Pdrfe- Production - available ( 3) Hog 
Dangs' Disease (4) Swl 


Salt, calcium, phosphorus, iodine 
and iron are needed minerals not 
supplied In sufficient amounts in 
livestock feeds. 

A SIMPLE MINERAL MIXTURE 

MID ALL MINERALS FREE -CHOICE 

60 pounds bonemeal (Supplies calcium and 
phosphorus ). 

20 pounds ground limestone or bjrdrstad 
lime (Supplies calcium). 

20 pounds salt. 

NOTE : Far pregnant females add l/a ounce potas- 
sium iodide or sodlia Iodide to etab ICO 
pounds of mixture. F-ir suckling pigs add 
2 otaiees ferrous sulfate (copperas) to 
each 100 pounds of mixture. 

OTHfR MINERAL MIXTURES 

Simple commercial mixtures which contain 
these NECESSARY minerals ere satisfactory. 
Complex mixtures containing minerals -other 
than these are not needed. 

SALT; Feed salt free-choice to all fern 
animals IN ADDITION to tha mineral mixture. 

County Extension A gout 

Cooperative intention Work in Africultuee end Bone Xaca- 
oniee. U. S. Departnent of Afrlciiltur*', 1, D. Ajrlkul- 
tural College end County Gmieeienere eoope rating. 


1943 Livestock and Feed Balance for Montana 
(with 1942 comparisons) 
by E. P. Orcutt 

Extension Livestock Specialist 
August, 1943 

information was gathered in conjunction with the study on "Maximum 
Capacity of Montana Agriculture" - July, 1943.) 


IR 


MURRAY COUNTY FARMERS FOLLOWING METHODS DEMONSTRATED ON TEST FARM 

CHATSW0RTH, Ga. , Jan. 8 J. C. Lcughridge, Murray County farmer, has 

found tha.t the logical results of better soils and more grasB is more and better 
livestock. Since improving his soil through the use of triple superphosphate and 
limestone as a demonstration farmer, he has found sheep a very profitable enterprise, 
and he now has 17 shoep and 21 lambs with a registered Hampshire ram. 

"My pastures have greater carrying capacity since adding the necessary 
minerals to the soil," he declared, "but it's even more important that the grass does 
cattle and sheep more good in developing bone and flesh, I can tell a difference in 
the growth of my stock after entering the test demonstration program eight years 
ago," 

Where cattle once graced on broom sedge and weeds, they now feed on blue 
grass, Dal lit grass, lespedesa, white clover and red top. Permanent pastures carry 
from one to two cows per acre through the season. Loughridge has added 20 acree of 
permanent pasture since entering the demonstration program, 

Hs is one of a group of 20-odd farmers in Murray County who are trying to 
solve some of their major agricultural problems. This group cooperates with the 
county agent in an effort to prevent roil and water lose and to restore fertility. 
They keep complete records of operations, and results can be spread to other farms. 
Similar groups of unit test demonstration farmers are active in many other Georgia 
oountles. 

The county agent and Hr. Loughridge hav® worked out rotations using soil 
building crops as lespedeza, vetch, crimson clover, Austrian winter peas and small 
grain. Thirty acres of land have been terraced to help hold the water. 

Loughridge* a leadership has affected many farmers in Murray County. This 
faem has been used to show:, results of corn variety tests, pasture demonstrations 
livestock improvement. Most- county tours stop at the Loughridge farm, Loughridgs 
balievea that the possibilities of farm development through the addition of minerals 
and legumes in the farm program are just beginning to be realised. 


# * # 


itock and Feed Balance report for the state prepared 
t Project of the same title. The first was completed 
.e in limited supply. 

Lon was gathered by Extension fieldmen in the form of 
county groups composed of agricultural planning boards, 
s, committeemen, various U.S.D.A. employees, local 
county commissioners and certain othep interested and 


1943 thus have local approval and have not been 
ission of them in each county. Some obvious discrep- 
lich should be corrected next winter in compiling the 
nces. 


terms of "animal months", arbitrarily based on the 
month of one beef cow, one milk cow, one horse, or five 


|g resource of each county includes native range, seeded 
nd stubble, and Forest and District permits. Many 

1 of these resources unchanged from 1942. The average 
ds were used and do not reflect the currently favorable 


fas also inventoried on an average annual yield basis, 

•ve supply is set up. Dryland counties showing a con- 
fore in the dangerous position of being unable to accum- 
>ns any carry-over of winter feed for emergencies. 

ion was incomplete in 1942 so there are no comparisions 
|>r this year. Again average yields were used and in 
+3 resource will probably far exceed the reported 
-than-average crop. 

that only Big Horn and Blaine counties made feed 
uireraents. This omission could have serious consequences 
not considered. It must be remembered! 


? balance, or any percentage in betvjeen the two, can 
.tuation for the current feed year, May 1943 to May 1941 
the following groups; 


Shortage 

28 ^ 

14 

23 


18 

12 


Balance 

15 

9 

8 


18 

9 


Surplus 

12 

32 

24 


19 

33 


-y satisfactorily emphasizes the importance, usefulness 
Lvestock and Feed Balance study. A brief study -of the 
Lon of changes which have taken place over the state dur- 
L(ites this. 


separate, balance figures for the state as a whole is 
only of value in checking the trend of total livestoc 
sment. The county figures are the important ones and 
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Farmer Has Rain At Will 
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Mewing 
Doable 
Kspertiil«ito Show 

Sagehmsh la ffTenefn; of efficient 
beef proaicaoc on thousands of 
acred of fttage tontf fa the western 
parts of GkMbWM Ana Texas, based 
on experlihe n ta it the Southern 
Great flaks Plata Station at Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma. These experi- 
ments, carried bn jin cooperation 
with the Oklahoma A. and U. col- 
lege experiment station, peered that 
beef p^cdaotlea can be more than / 
doubWd ihere Sagehrush has bSen/ 
mowed from graiHrig land for twq 
suoeeeslTB years. 

Th* Woodward experim ents, 
the direction of Dare Savage, 
agronomist at the station, were 
rled dot In the following manner/ 

Sagebrush was mowed from 
pastures of SO and 76 acr 
June Of 1941 and 1943. 
grazed on. these test pastures dti 
1948 showed a gain of 1033 
per acre for a 174-day period 
nlng on April 11. Carrying 
of these pastures Was one i 
each 8 H acres. 

Where animals were grazed / 

75-acre pastures Infested 
brush, the gain In beef 
483 pound per acre over 
174-day period. And the ca 
parity at this sagebrush In fg 
was one animal for each I 
compared With one 
3tt acres on the pastures j 
i a_ 
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ELECTRIC PIG BROODERS gT 


J. M. Fargo,* James Lacey, and H. D< Srnhn 

P IGS farrowed In winter or early spring need extra protection from 
the cold. This may be provided by the uee of electric pig broodere 
which can be built easily and operated economically. 

One Pig in Three fro ft 

farrowed in the earn belt i« loBt before 
of this Mis 1 b due to neglect at 
loss in *445* because of neglect and 
er, a home-made bit of equipment, hae 
in preventing early death losses. It is 
per litter may be raised when a brooder 
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ypes of Brooders 

ectric pig brooders have been used success- 
type, The radiant type may be 

verhead light or 


amber 
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Above are a few rows of U 
Warasp (In photo) of WebbeA I 
Beg timing h August he hrlgat 
for 83AM In 1948. The benns I 
Below Is the four-stage cm 
Illtnols river by Wa rvop to tr 
this system he preda te d two toe 
of the drouth. 


Winter Feeding 

R. A. Cave, G. A. McDonald, Richard Heeren, John M. Ryan* 


Ninety Tons of 
Deans Produced 
On 4C Acres 




Farmers whooe crops and 
suffer every ttme drouth l 
should talcs a page from the be 
Roy Warsop of Webbers FaUi 
Is able to make ft rain, or i 
step, when he wants to. 

Block magic? Not at all 
Warsop has 60 acres In Seq 
county at the mouth of the I 
river where It empties into th 
hansas. During the past sun 
. drouth he p roduced two tni 


Things to Watch Covering the tank, banking with manure 

In Winter Feeding and using a tankhcater to keep freezing to 

Protein. During the summer livestock a minimum will encourage them to drink 
and poultry pasture on green grass which "tore. Replenishing the water supply of 
contains a large proportion of protein be- * 1 °R S anc * poultry several times a day will 

cause it is green and growing. It also con- ena ble them to drink what they should 

tains considerable water. In the winter, have. 

most animals have to get along largely on Minerals. Buying mineral supplements 
dry hay, fodder, straw and grain, all of when they are not needed is a waste of 
which are low in protein. This immediate- money. In p ot—,! th. nalat I. l:l—l v 

ly places the problem of supplying sufli- to be short in 

cient protein in winter right into the fore- mon salt, calc 

ground. areas, a sma 

Comfort. Lack of comfort is another necessary to p 
factor which keeps livestock from making mixture for a 
meat, giving milk and laying eggs in win- limestone 40 
ter. Discomfort is caused by exposure, lack parts, commc 
of bedding, drafts, dampness, etc. A cer- free choi 
tain amount of the feed they consume is goiter, use io< 
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.COUNTY EXTENSION NEWS SERVICE 

and Weeklies for Thursday 


Purdue News Service 
For Immediate Release 


"THREE LITTLE PIGS" 

0. K. IN STORY BOOK 
BUT NOT ON FARM 


11 


LAFAYETTE, Ini*, Jan , The "Three Little Pigs" were all right 

for a story-book litter; but in real life, successful hog production 
depends largely on raising an average of eight or more thrifty pigs 
per litter, says John Schwab, Purdue University extension hogman. 

Here are some pointers that may help during the farrowing season. 

Sows are due to farrow 112 to 114 days after the date of breeding. 
Three days to a week before farrowing starts, move individual houses 
and sows to land where no hogs have been kept for at least one year. 
This helps prevent pigs from becoming wormy. 

Farrowing quarters six feet by eight feet are recommended. Clean 
these out thoroughly in advance of farrowing. When sows farrow in 
barns, let them exercise outside of the pens, starting the second day 
after farrowing. 

It is a good praetiee to bed lightly with a rather chaffey material 
at farrowing time and several days thereafter. Cut straw or dry eheff 
keeps fairly level art often helps to prevent overlaying of pig*. Sows 

will handle easily if they are tame. 

Dry, warm and dean farrowing pens will keep sows c«i tented in 
late winter or early spring. When necessary in cold weather, bank 
houses or farrowing quarters with straw or corn fodder for comfort. 

A lantern or electric heater may be used for warmth in an individual 
hog house. 

Additional information on feeding sows Just after farrowing, 
rations for sows in the suckling period, feeding young pigs, diseases 
of pigs, and a number of other subjects is contained in Extension 
Bulletin 65, Just released by Purdue. Copies of this bulletin, en- 
titled "How to Bandle the Brood Sow and Her Xitter," may be obtained, 

free of eharge, from any Indiana county agricultural extension office. 
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OHIO FARM CONTINUITY 

Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics -- State of Ohio, , 

The Ohio State University and U. S. Department of Agriculture Cooperating - - J. E. McClintock, Editor 


-ANNOUNCBR. 


FEED FOR SOWS 

It’s still a good Idea to make brood sows walk for at least 
part of their feed. Exercise helps get rid of body poisons. And 
if the sun’s out... the sows’ll get some vitamin D from the sun- 
shine . 

Howard Davison says that the feed the sows walk after ought 
to include a ha If -a -pound per head per day of protein supplement., 
from now till farrowing time. 

About all a baby pig amounts to is protein and minerals. So 
the extendi on swine specialist for Ohio State University suggests 
the extra protein supplement if it can be obtained. 

And when It comes to minerals for the piggy moms.. .Davison 
recommends this mixture.. ...40 pounds of lints tone . . .40 pounds of 
bone meal and 20 pounds of salt. The mixture can be fed free- 
ehoiee. Or It cad be mixed with the brood-sow ration at the rate 
of about two per cent. 

Davison says sun-cured, green legume hay will really help 
when it comes to producing big, strong pigs. The hay can be fed 
in racks or ground and mixed with feed for sows. 

Some farmers feed as high as 40 per cent hay in the ration. 
When this much hay is fed ...the protein and minerals can be cut 
about in half. Davison says that where good hay is fed... it 
ought to make up at least 10 per cent of the sow feed. . .twenty 
per cent is even better. 
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WARTIME PRODUCTION 

★ calls for ★ 

All the good roughage cows will eat 
A carefully balanced grain mixture 
Grain fed according to milk yield 
Sufficient rest between lactations 
Abundant pasture thruout the season 
Herds kept in a healthy condition 
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I CAN RECOMMEND THAT 
PROGRAM! it STEPPED VP 
My PRODUCTION AND THE 
BOSS IS MAKING MORE MONEY. 




FEED ENOUGH FOR HEAVY PRODUCTION BUT DO NOT WASTI fSED 


Delaware’s 8-Point 


Milk Production 


and 


Livestock Conservation 


Program 
For 1944 


This wartime program is sponsored by the Delaware State Committee on Dairy Produc- 
tion and Livestock Conservation in cooperation with the Delaware Agricultural Extension 
Service. Agricultural Experiment Station, the State Board of Agriculture, the State De- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture, U.S.DA. War Boards and the Dairy, Feed and Live- 
stock Industry. 
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By - C, S* Phillip* 

Forage Crop Spooialiai 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY • AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION • LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Maintaining Health in the Dairy Herd 


Agricultural Extension Service 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College 
Burlington, Vermont June, 1940 Circular 104 


T HIS YEAR, with a shorter supply of concentrates locally available, it will 
be necessary to use them most efficiently. — 

Milk will be in strong demand and dairymen will want to produce every 
pound they can. In some herds it may be possible to save feed and produce as 
much milk by culling out some of the poorest cows and giving the rest more 
feed and better care. 


Feed Grain According to Production 

A GIVEN amount of grain will go farther if it is fed to each cow according 
to her production. Heavy producers need more grain than low producers. 


Extension Service of the College of Agriculture 
The University of Wisconsin, Msdison. 


Department of Dairy Husbandry 

W ISCONSIN farmers are feeding more livestock and more poultry than 
ever before. 

All of this livestock has to be fed with less feed available to farm- 
ers and local dealers. Yields of feed grain in 1943 were somewhat below the 
record-breaking year of 1942. While the quality of hay generally is better than 
in 1942, the yields of roughage this year were from six to seven per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

This all means that the man who wishes to buy feeds this year will be com- 
peting for relatively smaller supplies than have been available the past several 
years. 

Don't Waste or Hoard Feeds 


SILAGE 


HIGH QUALITY FEED 

FOR ANY SEASON 

AT LOW COST 


DAIRY 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 


AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICES 
COOPERATING 


EXTENSION SERVICE IS 
AGRICULTURE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
4.H CLUB WORK 
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HELP AND MORE INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE 

At all times — but more especially in these days — 
farmers are interested in ysing labor to better- ad- 
vantage. 

The department of farm management at the 
Massachusetts State College in Amherst is conduct- 
ing further studies to determine new and better 
methods for saving labor and doing work more easily. 

If you wish information or personal help on simpli- 
fying your farm work, call upon your county agri- 
cultural agent. He is in a position to give assistance 
on this and all farm problems. 


County Agricultural Agent 
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Bang’s Disease 


at a Glance 


And Wh, To Do About It 
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Prepared by 

Dr. Howard Welch, Veterinarian 

Montana State College 

• 
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Cooperative Extension Work in 

Agriculture and Home Economics. 

1 State of Montana 

; i 

MONTANA STATE COLLEGE. U. S. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

COOPERATING 
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June, 1943 


STEPPING UP 

WARTIME MILK PRODUCTION 

Prepared by 

W. H. Riddell and C. F. Rowe 



GOOD COWS WELL FED 

MEAN 

PROFITABLE MILK PRODUCTION 


Co-operative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics, the University of Arizona 
College of Agriculture and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture co-operating 
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HAY — GRAIN — SILAGE 
GIVE BEST RESULTS WHEN FED LIBERALLY 
TO DAIRY COWS 


Pr epar ed by A. C. Baitwer emd /. C. Bmjrt, BmtemeUm Dairymen, 
amd C. f. Bagm uw, Ae eeeimte Frafaeear •/ 

, Dairy Baebaadry 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
BAST LAM 8 I MO 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating. R. J. Baldwin, 
Director Extension Division. Printed and distributed under acts 
of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
BAST LAMSIMO 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science and 
U. S. DeDartment of Agriculture cooperating.. It- J.- Baldwin, 
[tension Division. Printed and distributed under acts 
of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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SUPPLEMENTING AND IMPROVING 

DAIRY PASTURES 

BY W. B. NEVENS 

I OW MILK PRODUCTION in midsummer and early fall is a problem 
. that many dairymen face every year. It is one that can be solved, and 
in this time of food shortages should be solved. 

The decline in milk yields during these months is largely the result of too 
great dependence on poor pastures. Milk flow declines as the pastures decline 
in quality and quantity, and once having dropped, it is usually impossible to 
get it back to its former level. Thus serious losses result. By supplementing 
regular pastures with emergency pasture crops and barn feeding, as well as 
by managing the pastures better, a dairyman can prevent or greatly reduce 
these losses. This circular offers some specific suggestions along these lines. 


CIRCULAR 553 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS URBANA 



WAR CIRCULAR N? 1 

Care and Operation of Milking 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 



CIRCULAR N9 15 


Check List of Practices 
for Dairymen 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
COLLEGE «UF AG R ICIUTU R E 



WAR CIRCULAR N? 25 


Emergency Feeds for 
Dairy Cattle 

Department of Dairy Husbandry 

S TANDARD dairy rations for Idaho have been based, in the past, 
on feeding all the legume hay dairy cows will consume, with or 
without grain or other feed to balance the ration to the needs of 
the animal. With supplies of good hay below normal, and high in 
price, it is necessary and desirable in some instances to use other 
feeds in place of part of the hay. 

Feeds which are frequently called “waste” or “by-products” 
in normal times are important factors at present in maintaining 
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Hi! hen selecting 

Your Next DairySi re 


L 


George R, Barrett, Apartment of Dairy Husbandry 

J you are going to be needing a new sire for your herd next fall or 
even the following winter or spring, now is the time to be thinking 
about him. 

Careful breeders usually have their sires selected well in advance of 
the time vrhen needed. This allows a great deal more time in which to select 
a good one sad gives far better rosults than the practice of waiting until the 
bull is urgently needed before making a selection. w If a breeder waits until 
he needs the bull for service, he is much less likely to look thoroughly irlto 
the bull's credentials and more likely to make a mistake in his selection. 
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Select Sire A Year Beforo IToedod 


W' 


1 ITHOUT doubt, the animal surest to give good results in your herd is 
V the good proved sire. If a bull has produced good offspring before, 
in most cases he will do it again, particularly if used on cows of the same 
bloodlines 




MILK is Needed 
For the WAR EFFORT! 

Milk is one of the most urgently needed foods. 
"Liberal amounts are needed to provide protective 
substances, energy, minerals and quality proteins 
for the civilian population as well as for the 
armed forces. 

Cows offer one of the most profitable means of 
converting pasture and roughages that are often 
otherwise wasted into human food. 

No other project on the farm has given as con- 
sistently good returns over good years and bad 
years, high prices and low prices as has the dairy 
project. 

1944 

8-POINT MILK-PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 

What to Do! And Why! 

1. Grow more legume hcry, pasturage, and grain. 

2. Fertilize to increase quantity and quality of feed. 

3. Feed to avoid summer milk slump. 

4. Feed cows liberally during their dry period. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
STATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES COOPERATING 

SPRINGTIME REMINDERS FOR MOBILIZED DAIRY FARMERS 
Equipment Care 

1. Order repair parts now and condition machinery to avoid delay at seed and 
harvest time. 

2. Keep machinery well lubricated. Grease guns may be obtained without priority. 

3. Protect all electric motors against overloads gnd overheating by using time- 
delay fuses, such as *1 us tats" or "thermatrips". New motors are scarce and 
difficult to obtain. 

Growing Roughage 

1. Plan now for continuous pasture during summer and thus eliminate feeding 
green crops in the barn. 

2. Use Ladino clover in seeding mixtures for pasture to insure an increased 
supply of grazing. It can be cut for hay if not needed for pasture. 

3. Plan now to grow, ample supplies ol high-quality hay and silage for next win- 
ter’s needs. 

4. Buy extra poultry manure if possible. Make full use of manure to supplement 
the limited supplies of chemical nitrogen. 

Saving Labor 

1. Install milking machines, where possible, to economize on labor. The allotment 
for Massachusetts will go a long way towards meeting needs. 

2. To save labor put lime and superphosphate on each load of manure and 
spread at one operation. 

3. Discing instead of plowing land tilled last year will save lime in preparing a 
good seed bed. 

4. Combine operations by using a smoothing harrow behind a tractor-drawn disc. 


MORE MILK MEANS MORE FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Gut Xuu Court 

PRODUCE MORE MILK 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE COOPERATING 

MEETING GRAIN EMERGENCY ON DAIRY FARMS 

Due principally to the largest. livestock numbers on record, grain 
supplies are short and indications are that they will be shorter. 

Produce More Pasture and Roughage for Fall Feed 

1. After cutting the first crop of hay, apply nitrogen fertilizer (200 lbs. Nitrate 
Soda or 100 lbs. Ammonium Nitrate per acre) to mowings in July to in. 
crease fall grazing and the rowen crop. 

2. Apply same amounts nitrogen fertilizer in July to improved, rotated or other 
good pasture sods for extra fall grazing. 

3. For fall pasture sow 2 bus. barley per acre in July or 2 bus. wheat per 
acre in August. Grass and legume seed mixture may be added to these 
for hay crop next year. 

4. For early pastore next spring, graze the August seeded wheat or sow 2 
bus. rye per acre in September. Grass and legumes may be seeded in 
rye as frost is coming out of ground next spring. 

Economize in the Use of Grain 

1 . For cows on good pasture, feed little or no grain to low testers producing 
less than 20 to 25 lbs. of milk daily and to high testers producing less 
than 15 to 20 lbs, daily. 

2. For cows on barn feed and receiving good-quality hay and silage, feed little 
or no grain to low testers producing lest than 20 lbs. of milk daily and to 
high testers producing less than 15 lbs. daily. 

3. For cows on good roughage or pasture do not feed grain until 6 weeks 
before freshening. 

♦. Feed well-grown heifers plenty of good-quality hay and silage or pasture but 
no grain from one year of age to two months before freshening. 

>. Increase the consumption cf roughage by feeding it more times daily than hat 
been your practice. (Hay at least three limes daily and silage twice.) 

). If you have both corn and grass silage, feed one in the morning and the 
other at night if practicable. 

J 7> To supplement short pastures feed hay or silage instead of grain. 

Other Suggestion i 

Have barns and silos full this fall. Harvest 
grass and legumes. 

Feed and milk regularly. Provide plenty of i 
from drafts, cold rains, and storms. 

If the grain situation becomes desperate, sell pj 
reducing feeding rates. 


Every drop of milk your cows can produce is nttdtd. There is not enougk 
milk being produced now to meet war food requirements. 

YOU WILL BE. MONEY AHEAD, TOO! 

Although feed prices are somewhat higher , 
records kept on over 400 cows in October 
by one North Dakota cow testing associ- 
ation show that the PRICE OF BOTTBRFAT 
BAS ALSO INCREASED ENOUGH the past year 
so that dollars income over, feed cost 
went up from $ 7.48 per cow .in October to 
$ 8.76 per cow for October 1943 . 

HOW CAN MILK PRODUCTION BE INCREASED? 

PEED ROUGHAGE LIBERALLY — 

Roughages such as hay, corn fodder and silage are the cheapest feeds on the farm. 

You can sell these cheap feeds to good advantage through your milk cows. DURING 
THE DAY HAVE HAY AVAILABLE TO YOUR COWS IN THE BARN OR PROM A RACK OUTDOOR8. 

PEED BRAIN THIS WAY”"" 

Feed grain according bo each cow's milk production. In addition to the liberal 
feeding of roughage mentioned above, give your cows a grain ration consisting of 
two or more kinds of the farm grown grain you have on hand. So the cow that gives 
the most milk gets the most grain, feed about 1 pound for each 4 pounds of milk. 

One quart measure of coarse— ground grain equals about 1 pound. On a quart of milk 
weighs about 2 pounds. For example a cow that gives 32 pounds (16 qts. ) of milk 
a day should bs fed about 8 pounds (8 qts.) of grain. 

Feeding grain on this basis makes it possible for a good cow to do her beat — and 
it prevents wasting feed on a poor milker. 

If your roughage la of poor quality, one-third of the grain mixture ought to be 
made up of linseed, cottonseed or soybean oilmeal. This mixture is recommended for 
high producing cows. Feed more grain if you cannot buy oilmeals. 

THEN BE BURE TO— 

1. Have a regular time for feedillg and milking. 

2. Provide plenty of water. Water at least 
twice a day If water is not available at all 
times. 


SITY OF MISSOURI COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
M. F. Hiller, Director 
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A Dairy Action Program 
for Missouri 

eluding the Dairy Industry 8-Point Program 
for 1944 and 1945 
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For The Farm Separator 

Michigan State College 
Dairy Extension 

RAPID WASHING PROCEDURE^ 2 Minutes 

Mechiise Must Be Cleon Before 
Sepsrotion Is Started 

1. After di milk has left supply tank shut off power 
or stop turning. 

Z Rinse supply tank with a cup of warm water, then 
shut off faucet. 

3. Add one pint of warm water or skim milk directly 
over the float or enough to clear the cream fnm 
the machine. 

4. Place a tablespoonful of wetting agent* in supply 
tank, then pour in a full pail of warm water (120° 
F). Stir to dissolve wetting agent. Let this run 
through the separator while the bowl is running 
down. Catch the water in a dish pan. While the 
solution is running from the machine, with a soft 
brush, brush the supply tank inside and out and 
the outside of the cream and skim milk spouts. 

5. Dismantle the machine. The supply tank, spouts. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLECE COOPERATING 

SUMMER REMINDERS FOR MOBILIZED DAIRY FARMERS 

Increasing and Conserving Roughage 

In view of impending grain shortage, U.S.D.A. releases 10,000 ton. of nitrogen 
fertilizers, mostly ammonium nitrate (30% nitrogen), for New England during June 
without restriction as to use. 1 

1, Buy and use this material to boost roughage yields. Place orders with your 
regular Fertilizer Dealer at once. 

2. Top-dress pastures, and each mowing as soon as first crop is removed, with 
100 to 200 pounds of ammonium nitrate for summer grazing and a big 
second crop of hay. 

Apply extra nitrogen for corn, millet and new seeding.. Nitrogen is available 
also for side-dressing potatoes and vegetable crops. 

Start haying early and make grass silage during poor haying weather. Grass 
and legumes with a high moisture content require preseivatives. These are not 
always necessary if moisture content is just right but consult us for details. 
Provide for next winter's bedding supply by cutting swale hay, over-ripe hay, 
and run-out fields. 

Herd Health and Care 

Guard against a summer slump in milk production by pasturing ladino clover, 
oats, millet and aftermaths on mowings. Start feeding hay or silage and in- 
crease grain feeding if pastures dry up. 

Conserve proteins by feeding a 12 to 14 percent protein grain ration while 
cows are on good pasture or if being fed good clover or alfalfa hay. 

Do not neglect dry cows and young cattle on pasture. If necessary, use 
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OHIO FARM CONTINUITY 

Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics -- State of Ohio, 

The Ohio State University and U. S. Department of Agriculture Cooperating - J. E. McClintock, Editor 


_ ANNOUNCER. 


Columbia, Mo. 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 8-FOJNT PROGRAM 
Grow more legume hay, pasturage, and grain. 
Fertilise to increase Quantity and quality of feed. 
Feed to avoid summer milk slump. 

Feed cows liberally during their dry period. 

Keep as many cows as feed and labor permit. 
Market whole milk whenever 'possible. 

Produce good quality milk and avoid 
Breed for better herd replacements. 


^M ORE MILK MEANS MORE MONEY FOR YOU-. 

Cooparativa Eat.nsion Work in Agrleultur. ond HoooKeonoo.ies.th.North Dakota A«rieuXturalColS«B*a n dth* 
U. S. Doosrtment of Agriculture cooperating. Published end distributed in furtherance of the Act of Con- 

gross of May 8 end June 39. 1914. 


ACRAL OBJECTIVE FOR DAIRYING IN MISSOURI 
A. C. Ragsdale 
neral objective for dairying in Missouri is to secure the 
production of good quality milk and milk products con- 
Ith good farm and dairy practice and by proper care and 
t to make possible the ultilisation of this production so as 
hnate its maximum nutritional possibilites. 
int points In the program may be outlined ae follows: 

Uaneed farm, ’program. Plan and organise farm operations 
iry cattle numbers, labor and equipment fitted to your farm 
thus tend to assure maximum production. 

your total fsed supply. Adopt practices that improve the 
luality of crops. Fertilize — use a good crop rotation, 
tevelop year-round pastures by improving permanent pes- 
ures and providing suitable supplementary pastures. 


MILK FLOW 

>le of extension dairy specialists at Ohio State 
have just issued a new circular. 

what it says on the front of the circular 

deeding and good managen»nt of dairy cattle in- 
Lk flow. 

>u might be wondering why Charley Blackman and Ivan 
Juld want to write soms thing like tba t right -smack- 

front £>f a circular. They have good reasons 

or milk is greater than ever before .. .and. . .dairy- 
o can do their part by getting the most from their 
the available feed. 

be talking about what Blackman and McKellip have 
whole lot more. It's important .. .mighty important., 
nuniber one item for 1944 farm production, 
n to what the pair of dairy specialists suggest for 

ers when it comes of figuring ahead Plan for 

feed all summer. . .prepare to fill the silo...har- 
quality hay... feed to prevent midsummer slump... 
ws and heifers for freshening. . .keep the better cows 
s — but eliminate the loafers .. .breed to better 
ep production re cords .. .use clean, sterile utensils 
lilk promptly to avoid losses. 
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COWS IN GOOD CONDITION 
MEAN HIGHER IRODUCTION 
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Auburn, Ala . — Whether a cow produces a larp-e flow of milk or 
not after freshening is determined largely by her condition When she 
calves. Many Alabama farmers make the costly mistake of allowing cows 
to get poor during the winter and as a result it takes two or three 
months during the spring to get the body weight back to normal. 

Every dairy cow should be given a rest period of from six to 
eight weeks each year, points out C. E. Teague, extension dairyman. 
During these weeks she should be liberally fed so that she will weigh 
about 150 pounds more at calving time than she weighs in the middle of 
her lactation period. Plenty high quality hay is recommended and in 
addition it is advisable to provide her with some green feed such as 
oats, rye or white clover pasture if it is available. The amount' of 
E ra in to b e fed should be determined by her bodv condition. Usually 

:er cent protein will be satis- 
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41 Lit REEDED IN 1944, EXTENSION DAIRYMAN SAYS 

ATHENS, Ge., Jen. S Milk and dairy produeta of all kind* 

the greatest need* In 1944, Frank Fttefa. dairymen for the Agrleul tmral 
Service, eald today, urging farm families to help In the production of 
croan* and thereby make a real contribution to ttie 1944 food production 
"Wo ehould make every effort to got mere milk from eoo* wo now 
continued. "Thi* can be done by better feeding and care , dove that h awe 
hay- — ae much ae they can eat— will give more milk. Regular feeding end 
about the ea ae time each day will help, Cowc that have clean, fwh water 
where they want it eometlmee produce 10 percent more allk,* 

In addition to getting more milk from the cow* on hand, mm*, farm*' 
crease the number of cowe, Fitch pointed out. This ohould be done stem 
tare and food, or at least *ne*nsfe pasture and hay, cam be grown for them, M 
millet, oeeded In May or /an* will produce lot* of feed. Aa acre of lecjmdeca^ 
non clovor or kudyu will produce many gallons of milk* 

The dairyman Hated eight points to help Georgia farm families do toll 
Job. These are grow more legume hay, pasture and grain, fertilise to Sasroaao 
tlty and quality of food, feed to avoid summer milk slump, flood cow* w*U during 
period, tosop as many cows as feed and labor will permit, take advantage of ymtr ba\ 
marks t, produce good quality mllb— -don’t waste, and breed bettor cove for future. 
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Ind,, Nov. - — "Bossy" can’t be expected to fill the 

jless she gets plenty of feed., advises «T. H. Eilton, assist- 
Lef at the Agricultural Experiment Station at Purdue Univ- 
[that means that Indiana dairymen are faced with t-he problem 
jit how to produce the most milk out of -their available 
Hilton lists a few suggestions that may help: 
the unprofitable and diseased cows. Feed, labor 
'e too valuable to waste on inefficient producers. 

^ral amounts of the best roughage to the heaviest 
This will save in concentrates and get the greatest 
the r ©ugh age, 

^the roughage fed with an efficient grain mixture 
to production, particularly to the heavier pro^ 
stages of lactation, 

lins fed to milking cows. About one-third of 
jwhen it is fed unground. 

Lng cows as comfortable as possible. See that they 
comfortable stalls, an adequate water supply, 

>arn on cold, disagreeable days. These factors make 
of feed and higher milk production, 
sanitation program. Keep the herd healthy: 
fee a saboteur. 

adequate pasture program during 1944. 
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OF FEED 


AT YOUR FEED 
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USE A COMPLETE RATION — Less than full feed- 
ing is not economicaL 

USE NONWASTE FEEDERS— One 5-foot feeder 
I for each 50 hens (double this for free- 
choice feeding). 

SUPPLY ALFALFA — Bright-colored alfalfa hay 
in racks gives extra protection. 

KEEP FEED AHEAD — Work in each new lot of 
feed with the old to offset variations. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
Purdue University Lafayette, Indiana 


HOMEMADE EQUIPMENT 
FOR CHICK RAISING 

By D. C. HENDERSON 

Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College 
Burlington, Vermont 

February, 1940 Circular 101 


tfhawpL Sh oUtsAA. 

For Indiana Pullets 


LIFE INSURANCE 

FOR BABY CHICKS 


Practical Instructions for Building, Installing and Operating Homemade Electric Brooders 


ISSUED BY 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

AND THE 

VIRGINIA RURAL ELECTRIFICATION COMMITTEE 
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f BALANCED RATION PUu 


GOOD MANAGEMENT C<j^aU 


PROFITABLE PRO 


NAIL 

- DON’T WASTE FEED ON LOAFERS - 


LAYER 

Comb— Large, Red. Beak— White 


LOAFER 

Comb— Shrunken, Pale. Beak— Yellow 


Cull any hen flock laying less than 50% 

Cull all pullets over 7 months old not laying 


POULTRY 


Broilers , Roasters, Capons 
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FARMERS ADVISED BUY 
ALABAMA HATCHED CHICKS 

•Auburn, Ala .--Farriers planning to increase tneir ; oultry flocks 
this year are ur^ed to use IT. S. - Ala. approved hatcheries when buy- 
ing baby chicks. Chicks imported from other states are usually chii: 
or dead from starvation when they arrive. 

Sanitation is one of the most important factors to keep in mind ii 
starting baby chicks, says John Ivey, extension poultryman. He 
suggests that farmers clean the brooder house thoroughly with a solu 
tion of 13 ounces lye dissolved in 12 to 15 gallons of hot water 
Rinse house with cold water. It is important also that the house be 
warm when the chicks arrive. At least 72 hours before chicks arrive 
bring the house to the cprrect brooding temperature 

If coops are used in brooding they should be isolated from_olji 
birds to prevent spread of diseases. 


ftlMflfllTf flJEPf 

Some common ingredients of poultry feeds ore 
almost unobtainable; others are ipo expensive to 
use in poultry rations. Because of these shortages 
poultrymen are haying to use substitute feeds or 
reformulate some of their rations entirely. 

Meat scrap, tankage, fish meal/ dried skimmilk 
and dried buttermilk, fish-liver oils, and alfalfa- 
leaf meal are now either difficult or impossible to 
obtain. There is some indication that supplies of 
dried milk are increasing; this is fortunate because 
it is the best single source of both protein and 
riboflavin. 

liquid skimmilk will solve the problem of 
many of these shortages. Poultrymen having 
plenty of skimmilk can make a very good ration, 
especially for layers, from milk, grain, and alfalfa. 

$oybean meal is being produced in lafge 
quantities, and where available can be used as a 
partial substitute for meat scrap and fish meal. 
Certain vitamins and minerals which are not in 
soybean meal must be added to the ration if soy- 
bean meal is used as the chief source of protein. 
( Both rations given on page 3 supply the neces- 
sary vitamins and minerals.) 

Vitamin- A-and-D feeding oils are replacing 
straight fish-liver oils in part. Enough D-activated 
animal sterols are available so that commercial 
feed manufacturers need rio longer depend on 
fish-liver oils for their supply of vitamin D. 

grinding carefully cured second- or third-cutting 
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TEED 00 0» BBSS ALL THEY WILL EAT 
Gerald J. Annin 

-H>H8 that can do well at turning feed into eggs will lay on full 
'feed — hens that don' t will turn feed into fat instead. Gull 
poor layera immediately, 

- A hen Is not like a water faucet— to he turned on and off. Her egg 
production cannot Se raised or lower e5~ just by regulating the amount 
of her feed. A hen either lays at the peak of her ability on full 
feed, or she quite entirely on lees then fujl feed'. 

- Hens must be in good condition to lay . Most of the feed bene eat ie 
used to keep tEern in good condition. That amounts to about fifteen 
pounds of feed a day for every hundred hens. The small amount of 
extra feed that they eat over this fifteen pounds is used for 
producing eggs. 

- good hens must be fed all they can eat of a good ration for them to 
lay'. When hensEIon' t lay on full feed It' s time to cull them out 

and give the feed to those that can produce eggs from the feed they eat. 

-H AVE a twelve foot mash hopper for every hundred hens . When hens can 
I leat Iron both sides, they have the twenty-four feet of feeder space 
they need. If there are timid hens that do not dare come down off 
the roosts at feeding time, then a feeder placed on the rooete makes 
it possible for them to sat. 

- Reap the hopper filled . This means to fill the hopper not over two- 
lEIrds o f the top.When hoppers are filled brim full about one-third 
1 b pushed over the top and wasted. 

.cannot eat easily when the feeder is very low on mash. It should 
3-third full at all times, 

of the hopper . This prevents the 
wasting it, 

be fed on 
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Vaccination 
can successfully 


p re 


Chicken pox 
BUT. 



vent f Chicken 

accine contains' 

„ the LIVE V/EUS 

£hat causes the disease 

It must be: 

HANDLED with CARE. 

It can introduce 
pox into flocks or 
commun it ies that 
were free of the 

disease. . . . . — j— 

VACCINATE, 

unless 

chicken pox was 
in the flock or 
in the conrmunity 
within the past 
few years- 


DO NOT 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

Department of /Agricultural Extension 
Lafayette, Indiana.. 


FROM AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
0. B. COPELAND, EDITOR 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 

HOMBiADE BROODING UNIT PROVES SUCCESSFUL IN GEORGIA 

ATHENS, Ga, , Oct. l6~ — A homemade brooding unit recommended by the 

Georgia Agricultural Extension Service has found a definite and seemingly permanent 
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An Emergency Structure To Provide 
Temporary Shelter for The Farm Fleck 

u p " atr r hras • of th* slra lUra— tm — e — ar Am 
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August IMS »ultry world in Georgia, Catherine V, Wood, assistant poultry special- 
tension Servloe, said today. She estimated that there are at least 
se brooders for operation in Georgia. 

e Extension Servloe published and has distributed 120,000 copies of a 
5 plane for building and operating this brooder. 

e brooder is easily built and inexpensive, Mies Wood pointed out. It 
little space and is ideal for the small backyard poultryman. Reports 
that numbers ef farm and city people have raised 100 ohicka in this 
> mortals, tied. 

sre are many brooding unite wherever they are used, Miss Wood eaid. 

<»re made beeause individuals built the brooder as a hobby, then made 
Utah added seme conveniences, but also expenses. 

| »ere is probably less disease among chickens grown in this type brooder 
tt Idle poultry specialist said. "If directions are followed and 
!t clean there le little danger of trouble if good quality chicks are 
y a few cases ef coeeldloele have been reported to the Extension 


satisfy requests made for. using electric light bulbs as source of 
0k kerosene lamp, a plan was worked out using two 100-watt bulbs 
| flee tors and heat controlled by a wafer thermostat. Unless a thermo- 
te cost of electricity runs much -higher than kerosene. Instructions 
unit are given in Extension Circular Number 481, which is free to 
•rgia, 

* * * 
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FARM FLOCK RECORD KEEPING ANALYSIS 
By 

C. 3. Rohde 

The farm flock cooper at ora bed on average of 231 hone for 
th© month of Rovonbor. Tho eomcreial cooporatora had an 
averago of 788 hone. Tho average production for the fora flocks 
was 7.85 oggs por bon and for tho oaanorcial f looks it wo & 9*32 
eggs por hon. 

Tho ineomo over food cost for tho fora flocks was $3^.05 
and for tho ooemoroial flocks it w» $137*86. 
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AS America settles itself to all-out production 
for victory, agriculture is in the front lines. 
We are engaged in producing the rock 
bottom essential of victory — food. Without 
our production, there can be no other production. 
Because of the great food value of eggs, our nation 
will need more eggs in 1942 than ever before in 
history. We must have 10 percent more than we 
produced in 1941, and in Massachusetts that means 
we must produce about 41,500,000 dozen. 

Today’s slogans for the nation’s industries work- 
ing for victory are Keep 'Em Flying," and "Keep 
’Em Rolling." For the poultry industry our slogan 
should be "Keep ’Em Laying." 

As we open the throttle on our agricultural 
production machine, we are producing food for 
three main purposes: First, for the American people, 
130 million strong, who have more money to spend 
for food than they have had in years; second, for 
the British; third, for the stockpiles or reserves to be 
used, after Hitler and his henchmen are defeated, 
to feed the people he has impoverished. We are 
producing food to win the war and to write the 
peace. 

The Massachusetts poultry industry has met its 
quota for production to date, and if the feed-egg 
ratio continues favorable we have no fear about 
the increase needed for 1942. 


Adopt & Seeding, housing, lighting, 
management, and eulling program 
that will get every possible egg from 
your flock. 

Keep your poultry plant operating at 
full capacity. 

Hatch broods of fall and winter chicks 
in addition to the regular season 
hatches. 

Raise an extra 10 percent of pullets to 
sell or to house in temporary quarters. 

Carry a month’s feed supply. 

Order needed supplies and repairs 
early. 

Kill all rats. 

Protect the quality of the eggs you 
produce. 

Reduce your indebtedness. 

Save labor in all places possible. 
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OW is the time to make your plans for 1942. 
Make your expansion through efficiency in 
management and temporary , investments. 
Make few permanent investments that cannot be 
paid for during the present emergency. Perma- 
nent expansions that will give the industry large 
surpluses of eggs after the war are to be guarded 
against. They are unsound investments. 

We can feed our flocks better, manage them 
better, use a better artificial light program, and 
get many extra eggs from them this year. 

You may want to have a hatch or two of early 
pullets which can be forced for production on 
range. A cheap shelter with a roof, roosts, 
feeders, waterers, and nests will be all the equip- 
ment needed. This flock can be sold for meat in 
the fall when the birds molt. 

You can save labor by using a deep litter which 
will not require changing all winter. About once 
a month add to the present litter on the floor, 
building it up to 5 or 6 inches. Dry litter and, 
clean nesting material will be a great help in 
producing more clean and salable eggs. 

Protect eggs from heat losses in the summer and 
sell them twice a week to prevent deterioration. 


FOOD WILL WIN THE WAN AND WRITE THE PEACE" 


'•zi’ir.zion stvice 

January 28, 1944 
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B ’CODER C OF L s Nearly thr >e-f ourths of the six million chicks raised 
annually in ~l inn are brooded under coal burning stoves. These stoves 
require chestnut anthracite. 

War Regulation Ho. 5 of the Solid Fuels Administration gives poultrymen 
a priority on coal for brooding purposes . 

To secure the n'- Terence in delivery provided by tlds r guletion the 

+ mint, furnish the dealer with a written statement, m duplicate^ 


Cooperative Extension Work in agriculture and home Economics 

Cou.m of Agriculture. Wut Virginia University, and the United Btatss Department of Agriculture Cooperating 

ricultml Newsservice 



There are several advantages in maintaining your own turkey breeding flock, 
according to Dr. Morley A. Jull of the University of Maryland poultry department. 
Among them, he says, ares You can be more certain of securing the quality of 
poults you need in order to have a profitable flock; you can carry on a selection 
and breeding program to improve the quality of poults each year; the cash cost of 
securing poults is reduced; you have a better chance to secure the desired number 
of poults, when you want them; and, you should be able to sell some hatching eggs, 
either before or after your own poults are hatched. 

The demand for turkey hatching eggs next spring. Dr. Jull believes, will 
likely be quite heavy. The Army is expected to be in the market for several 
million pounds of turkey meat during September and October. Ifcryland turkey 
growers will be well advised, in Dr. Jull‘8 opinion, to hatch as many early turke; 
as possible • 

Winter egg production in the breeding stock can be stimulated, he says, by 
use of artificial lights. Start using limits on the females about one month befo: 
hatching eggs are wanted, he advises. In order to secure good fertility, the ma 
should be lighted about one month before the females are lighted. 

# # #. 

While some farmers complain of the damage done to crops by birds and game, 
conservationists point out that wildlife can be of real value, furnishing many 
farm families with recreation and a variety of tasty and nutritive foods — especia: 
important in these days of food rationing. In addition, there is the reduction 
populations of destructive insects. 

H # # 


POULTRY 
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Better Farming - Better Marketing - Better Living 

Exclusive to W. Va. Weeklies Release Week of December 20-25 

LAYERS NEED EXTRA 
ATTENTION IN COLD 
WEATHER, SAYS HYRE 

Extra Grain, Warm Water, and 
Comfortable Houses Are 
Aids in Production 

When the temperature drops below freezing, extra care and attention are needed 
keep the laying flock producing at a good rate, advises H. K. Hyre, Extension 
.ltrynan at West Virginia University. 

Hens should have more grain during cold weather, he explains, for extra grain 
needed to help keep the body warm. The birds should have all the grain that they 
1 eat, late in the afternoon just before going to roost. They should also be 
en a light feed of grain in the mornings, the poultryman recommends. During cold 
,ther the grain intake should’ be 14 to 16 pounds per day for each 100 hens that are 
ing 5C percent or better. Laying mash should be available at all times. ' 

In order to get the flock to eat and lay, plenty of fresh water should be avail- 
e, Hyre says. During extremely cold weather warm water should be added two or 
ee times daily, unless a water warmer is used. This will help to promote egg 
iduction. Hens will not drink enough water when it is ice-cold. Neither can they 
the water if the drinking fountains are allowed to freeze over. In order to keep 
feed consumption and egg production, water consumption must also be encouraged, 
poultry specialist asserts. ( 

Keep Poultry Houses Warm 

The laying house should be kept as warm and comfortable as possible, the Exten- 
n poultryman suggests. Some poultry houses are colder than they otherwise would 
due to the fact that metal or galvanized roofing is used. When metal roofing is 
osed to the inside of the house cold damp houses are usually the result. _ 

Such conditions can be corrected, Mr, Hyre says, by ceiling the underneath side 
the rafters with insulating board or lumber. Even ordinary cardboard could be 
he suggests, and would be much better than to allow the metal to be exposed. 

While metal roods are good, since .they last much longer and do not leak as 
■g-d-ily as asphalt roofing, it should be recommended that the metal should not be 
^sosed to the inside of the house, Hyre reminds. 

hmh/ krb 
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Essentials of 

Blueberry Culture 

By Stanley Johnston 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
SECTION OF HORTICULTURE 
EAST LANSING 
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A good field of tomato plants in early June. These 
plants, which were set on May 5 near Dover, show 
great potential yielding ability. 


Prepared by 

E. P. Brasher, Truck Crop Specialist 


- — r wuir. m Agriculture and Home 
University of Delaware and U. S. Department 

Aot^S iC ri^iS»c C °?l >€ra i ing e 4 ? ublished in furtherance of 
Acts of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914, 


G. L. SCHUSTER, Director J, E. H. LAFFERTY, Editor 
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HANDLING APPLES 

by 

C. O. RAWLINGS 
Extension Horticulturist 



Here are Your Apples — Perfectly Grown, Care- 
fully Packed to Reach You in Tip-top 
Condition. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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TOMATOES by 

Direct Seeding 



Purdue University 
Department of Agricultural Extension 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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Cooperative Agricultural Extension Work with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1014. 
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Fruit Pest Control 
Program 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN PEST CONTROL 


I DULT 


Know definitely what pests you want to 
control. 

Apply sprays or dusts at the proper time, 
not earlier and not later. 

Use exact mixtures suggested, not more 
and not less. 

Apply sprays or dusts thoroughly, cover 
the plant completely inside, top, outside 
and underside of leaves and fruit. Spray 
tops heavily to insure good coverage. In- 
spect plant immediately after application 
to make sure all parts are covered. 

Keep fruit covered to kill the early 
broods. One overwintering codling moth 
is capable of having enough progeny to 
infest 27.676 apples, or 138 bushels, by 
harvest time. 

Prune trees so that spray can hit all 
parts. 
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WARTIME PRODUCTION OF 

VEGETABLE CROPS 
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By Paul M. Harmer 
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MARYLAND SPRAY CALENDAR FOR APPLES, 1944 


Prepared by the Department of Entomology 

(APPROVED BY THE DEPARTMENTS OP HORTICULTURE AND PLANT PATHOLOGY) 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND— EXTENSION SERVICE 
College Park, Maryland 

AVOID WASTE. Improper use of critical spray materials (copper sulphate and lead arsenate) is a WASTE. Poor 
control of insects and diseases by improper spraying is also a WASTE. Spray thoroughly and on time using 


— proper mixtures. Keep spray equipment in good running order. It may have to last a long time. AVOID WASTE. 


TIME OF 
APPLICATION 


PESTS TO 
CONTROL 


MATERIAL TO USE IN MAKING 
100 GALLONS FINISHED SPRAY 


t -DORMANT SPRAY. Scales, aphids, (1) Dinitro compound— oil mixture. It is absolutely essential that the top- 
To be applied while the and European OR most bra nches as well a s alL oUier 




Plant Disease No 

New Jersey Agricultural Experimej: 


Vol 21 No. 5 


Department of Plant Pathology 



August, 1943 


SWEET CORN SMUT CONTROL WITH DUSTS 


Ear smut is the most destructive sweet corn disease v/itn which 
we have to contend in New Jersey. Bacterial wilt occasionally causes 
serious losses on certain varieties, but on the average, ear smut 
ranks first in importance among our sweet corn diseases. 


TWENTY- FOURTH 
WEEKLY RADIO FLASH 


Orchard Insect and Disease Conditions 
From the Illinois State Natural History Survey and 
Extension Service In Agriculture and Home Economics 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


September 19^3 


******* ********* 


OPENING AN NOUNCEMENT : Here Is the last in our series of reports on 
orchard Insect and 'disease conditions presented In cooperation with 
state and federal agencies and a number of fruit growers. 


»» * »»*»»*»*»»«»» 


First, a note on the codling moth situation* 


In the Paducah and Louisville sections of Kentucky heavy 
codling moth trap catches are reported. The cages at Louisville were 
showing the heaviest catches of the year through Augu st 26* — Heavy 


VEGETABLE SEED TREATMENTS 
Chart for 1944 


Crop 


Fungicide and Method of Treatment, 


Diseases 

Controlled 


Asparagus :No treatment sugges ted at present. 


Beans 

lima, snap 


ach 


Spergon or Arasan, 2 oz. dust for 
bushel of seed or i level teaspoonful 
for each pound. 

Upstate, treat only if soil Is cold 


Damping-off , 
Seed-rot. 
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Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College 
Burlington, Vermont 
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March 1942 Circular No. 109 

Second Edition April 1943 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
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ALASKA GROWN 

o 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. under Acts of May 8 and June 14. 1914. Extension Ser- 
vices. Territory of Alaska. University of Alaska, and United 
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HOME FOOD 


SUPPLY PROGRAM 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
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Fruit for Home Use 


Planting Suggestions 
Varieties for Nebraska 


„d This leaflet, is intended to help you select 
and plant suitable varieties of fruit trees 
and small fruits for home use. Much of 
this fruit will be grown in the back yard in 
town or in a small farm orchard near the 
buildings, but if a choice of a site can be 
made, several points should be considered. 
Ground which has been in trees or alfalfa 
is probably dry for a depth of 30 to 35 f eet 
and should not he replanted to tree fn. 
unless irrigation water can be applied, 
north or east slope is more desirable th 
a south slope. Well drained, low grou 
is preferable to a high, exposed locati< 
even though late frost is more likely 
damage bloom on the low ground. A wit 
break on the south and west is a v< 
necessary protection against hot win 
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Crowing Early Vegetable Plants Under Glass 

W. B. Nissley 


w HEN PLANTS are started under glass, where growing conditions are 
favorable, very little seed is wasted. It is economical, therefore, to use the 
best seed obtainable. Price is of minor consideration. Select varieties that 
are adapted to your conditions and sell well on your local market. 


HOME FOOD PRODUCTION 




Fig. 1 . — Tools and materials used in growing early plants: sprinkling 
can, sieves, flats, marking stick, dibbles, firming block, spotting board, and 
mixed soil. 


Soil.— Ordinary topsoil from the field or garden is not suitable for 
starting early plants under glass, whether in greenhouses or hotbeds. 
Such soil becdmes hard, dries out rapidly, and is not very fertile. Plant- 
growing soils, therefore, usually are artificial mixtures or composts con- 
sisting of one-third topsoil, one-third well-rotted manure, and one-third 
sharp sand; or one-half topsoil and one-half well-rotted manure; or one- 
half topsoil, one-quarter well-rotted manure, and one-quarter sand. These 
ingredients may be screened separately and later thoroughly mixed. In the 
case of compost the ingredients are screened as a mixture. The important 
thing is to have at least one-quarter and not more than one-half organic 
matter in the mixture. Such soils are friable, will not bake or crust, will 
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Kind of 


to provide mete foed bat alee to graw 
the foods that aaatqia .heaHb-cMae 
atoemia aad vttomiae la the great- 
est e b o n de ace . says Chao. E. Abbott, 
professor of horticulture at the Uni- 
reretty of Florida. The tallest acees- 
are at these protec ti ve foods is ob- 
tained freer weB-growa, freshly- 
gathered vegetables. 

He points out that nearly all eoos- 
•nonly groom vegetables contain one 
or more health protecting minerals 
as well as vitamins. Some, of course, 
are better sourcre than others. How- 
ever, It is only when the vegetables 
are well grown, harvested in their 
prime, and promptly pad carefully 
prepared that it is possible to secure 
the bfeheet values from them. Inci- 
dentally, only then, do they give 
flavors that distinguish thorn from 
most commercially 
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ilgn for 1944. It ie proposed that, if 
ek of February 7-12 which has been 
in Uieeouri. 
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^ small horn orchard in Georgia 1 Lhould be made to 
furnish the farm- family with fresh fruits in abundance, 
if properly cared for. An orchard of arroroximetely oa» 
acre will supply a family of five with fruit for eatin* 
^during the growine season and surrluses for canning and 
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HOJE ORCHARDS 

November is tho month for setting 
Plants aro vury scarce but your county 
have a list of grownrs who have some pi 
Ferguson, homo gardon specialist. 
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An Almkan Pumpkin 


There Is no record of the thoughts 
that went through Alfred Linder's 
mind last April as he prepared to 
plant a flat of pumpkin seeds, but 
chances are he never expected the 
fame that 'was In store for him. Not 
being able to get fresh seeds, he 
used a package left from the year 
before labeled “California Field 
Pumpkins.” 

The plants thrived and wer soon 
transplanted Into Individual pots 
ready to go Into the garden In May. 
The soil' was richly fertilised with 
manure. Aa soon as blossoms ap- 
peared, they were pollinated with a 
small brush. Alaska sunshine, gaod 
care and cultivation, plenty of wat- 
er and the admiring glances of all 
pessersbys, resulted In a crop of 
giants. A 40-pound pumpkin Is i 
product even In Callfor 
nla,* bit In Alaska where It is re- 
th.t grow at all, a 
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43 pounder Is “some pumpkin,” but 
by no means the limit. The real 
giant weighed S3 pounds when bar- 
vested. Since such a glamorous 
product deserved a better fate than 
falling Immediately into the ob- 
scurity of the stew pot, Mr. Lender 
presented it to the Extension Ser- 
vice, and It started going places. As 
there was no Tanana Valley Fair 
this year, the assortment of pump- 
kins and squashes spent most of the 
time on display in the Lacey Street 
of office window. There waere three 
giant pumpkins, three honey pump- 
kins, and several squashes. They 
appeared as the feature decoration 
of the Harvest dance at the Maslnlc 
Hall and posed for numerous pho- 
tographs. 

Unspoiled by the adulation el 
the masses, the giant 63-pouafo, 
succumbed to an honorable de- 
mise. The pulp, stewed and 

ed by Lydia Fohn- Hansen of the 
Extension Service, filled 4H gate 
jars. The seeds numbered 331 of 
which only 103 were filled out, and 
will be sent to those who made re- 
quests. The peel was used for chick- 
en feed. 

The 414 gallons of pulp were 
made up Into pies which were serv- 
ed at the Harvest Home Festival 
Saturday evening, October 9. Thirty 
pies were made for the occasion, 
and there Is still enough left to 
make several more. 

A recipe recommended by Mrs. 
Gray 8: Tilly of the Extension Ser- 
vice was used, ad nthe ingredients 
were furnished by the Cooperative 
Market. Those contributing plea 
were Mrs. Andrew Nyhmd, Mrs. W. 
L. Crostby. Mrs. Leo Rogge, Mrs. 
Marie Mackey, Mrs. fohn Dunn, 
Mrs. Bert Dorech, Mrs. Murray 
Ihlelda and Mrs. Ous Wilson. 

The Tanaba Valkp is grateful te 
Mr. Linder ItT 
and other ska 
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ST^lli'S GARDENS PRODUCEI' FOOD To weeklies 

EI.OUGH TO FEED 120,000 S0LDIE1S For release THURSDAY Dec. 9, 1943 

Nearly 300,000 Persons Tended Gardens That 

...- 5° s 455r -?orta..r:f - Fr- 'h-Pi'Ouuc IB 1 , 

Nearly 300,000 persons in Colorado gardened to produce 52,465 

tons of fresh vegetables and fruit from 125,400 Victory gardens this 

.< 

year, reports Charles li. Brage of the Extension Service of Coloi ado 
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FAMILY CARDEN AND ORCHARD SUGGESTIONS FOR ALABAMA 

W. A. RUFFIN 

Exttiuion Entomologitt and Hortieulturitt 

A good home garden and orchard will go a long way toward furnishing the family food supp 
Vegetables do best on a well-drained loam soil. They must be fertilized well and sprayed regulai 
to control insects if best results are to be obtained. 

A heavy application of stable fertilizer should be broadcast over the garden before the grou 
is turned in the spring. Ten days before planting time apply in the row 10 pounds of 4-10-7 to eve 
one hundred feet. Frequent shallow cultivation is necessary to keep down weeds. 

In order to insure an adequate supply of vegetables throughout the year, several plantings shot 
be made of such crops as beans, corn, and turnips. 

Suggested Planting Chart for Family of Five 


Beans — Busk snap 
Beans — Pole enap 




Immediate Release !l 

By this time many gardeners have pretty well decided where 
they will have their garden this year, what size it will be and what 
they plan to grow in it. So let's follow up today with a few facts 
about garden crops and finish up with suggestions on varieties that 
have .been found to do well in most parts of Montana. 

F. M. Harrington, horticulturist at the Montana Agricultur- 
al Experiment station, points out that vegetables fall into four 
groups insofar as their planting requirements are concerned. 

Group one includes those warm season vegetables which must 
be started as transplants and planted out of doors after there is 
no longer danger of frost. In this group are tomatoes and peppers. 

In group two are the cool season vegetables which must be 
planted indoors and then moved to the garden later in the spring. 

This group of vegetables will stand a certain amount of frost and 
ordinarily may be moved to the garden along about the middle of May. 

In this group we find cauliflower, cabbage, onions and broccoli. 

Group three is the cool season vegetables. These are seed- 
ed directly in the garden and will stand some frost. The seeding 
date for these vegetables would be from the first part of May to the 
m1 ddle of the month, depending upon local conditions. In this group 
a lettuce, radishes, carrots, beets, peas, onions and spinach. 

The fourth group Includes those warm weather crops which 
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Black Valentine 
Tennessee Green Pod 

Kentucky Wonder 
Ala. No. 1, Ideal Market 

Henderson Bush 
Sieva, Yopps Prolific 

Crosby, Egyptian 
Detroit Dark Red 
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Amount of S« 




March to Aug. 

200 

2 lbs. 

March to Aug. 

200 

2 lbs. 

March to Aug. 

200 

2 lbs. 

April to July 

200 

2 lbs. 

Feb. to SepL 

50 

1 OS. 

Feb. to SepL 

100 

100 plants 

Feb. to SepL 

60 

1 OS. 

June 

100 

100 plants 

March to July 

200 

1 lb. 

April 

60 

H os. 

April. 

26 

1 Pkg. 

March and SepL 

60 

1 os. 

Feb. and SepL 

50 

1 pkg. 

April 

100 

1 oz. 

March 

400 

4 qta. sets oi 
1000 plants 

Feb. and Aug. 

200 

2 lbs. 

April to July 

300 

1 lb. 

April 

26 

1 Pkg. 

March and Aug. 

% A. 

3 bu. 
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Hog Slaughtering 
and Porh Cutting 



University of Nebraska Agricultural College 


EXTENSION CIRCULAR NO. 186 


NOVEMBER, 1943 


FARM CURING OF MEATS 



NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 

AGRICULTURE EXTENSION SERVICE 
A. B. Fite, Director 

State College, New Mexico 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension Work with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 



F-7 (2nd Printing) FEBRUARY 1943 

-pA&pciAed 

R K 

Muz fyoodi Qudcjet 



A family of six 
should have 360 
pounds of pork 
and 72 pounds 
of lard annually. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEj 

EXTENSION DIVISION 
EAST LANSING 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Scieffl 
U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating. R. J. BE 
Director Extension Division. Printed and distributed r 
of Congress, May 8, and June 30, 1914. 



EXTENSION FOLDER F-15 FEBRUARY 1943 

SECOND PRINTING 

BEEF 

Simplified {uf 
" Meat Ritual" 



Coofj&uUuup ffeUfitAoxA: 

1. Save Labor in Beef Butchering 

2. Lower Cost of Food Budget 

3. Assure Healthful Variety of 

Fresh Meat 

Prepared by George J. Propp, Assistant Professor 
of Animal Husbandry 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 

EXTENSION DIVISION 
EAST LANSING 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating. R. J. Baldwin, 
Director Extension Division. Printed and distributed under acts 
of Congress, May 8 and June 30, 1914. 


How to Raise Rabbits 


By Eugene S. McConnell 


• Meatlof domestic rabbits (it is all white 
and flpe grained) is always in season and 
is superior to that of wild rabbits, both in 
flavor! and texture. 

• It requires only 90 days from the time the 


doe i 
for ti 

mated until her young are ready 
e table. 

• A do 

may raise 4 litters each year. 

• Rabb: 
5 pou 
weigi 
60 da 

1 meat is produced at low cost : about 
ids of feed produces 1 pound of live 
t ; rabbits eat much waste food ; when 
rs old they dress about 2 pounds. 

• Pelts 
pared 

are marketable when properly pre- 
Rabbit manure is a good fertilizer. 

• Space 
for t 
raise 

in the back yard, just large enough 
e hutches, is all that is needed to 
rabbits. 

. Hutc 

tu ! a r i 

-raised rabbits rarely, if ever, get 
mia (rabbit fever). 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Thomas P.' 'Cooper, Dean and Director 

Lexington, Kentucky August, 



RAISING RABBITS 
IN NEVADA 


Agricultural Extension Service 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Bulletin 92 


Extension Circular No. 113 


November, 1941 
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PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE 
MORE FOOD FROM ARIZONA FARMS 



PORK 

A SOURCE OF HOME MEAT SUPPLY 

By J. T. Rigden 


PUBLISHED BY 

llnitiprmti} of Arizona 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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MORE MILK 
from FAMILY COWS 


By Fordyce Ely 

Milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
and dishes made from these products go a long 
way toward making family meals healthful and 
appetizing. This puts the family cow into the 
front line of Kentucky’s wartime Live-at-Home 
Program. Since about 60 percent of all Kentucky 
milk comes from family-size herds, the family 
cow also finds herself in the front ranks of the 
wartime dairy-production program. Now is the 
time to give these cows the best care and feed 
in order to increase and maintain production 
of milk and milk products. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Thomas P. Cooper, Dean and Director 

Lexington, Kentucky March, 
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Wholesome Milk 
on 

Texas Farms 
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“Boy, it tastes good!" 

And it’s good for you, young manL 


Keep 

Chickens and Eggs 

for 

Home Use 
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BY 

CLYDE F ROWE 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL EXTNSlON SERVICE 


EVERY FARM FAMILY and many village 
families will want to keep enough chickens 
to produce the eggs and some of the meat 
needed for the family. With good care a flock 
of 5 hens or pullets for each member of the 
family will produce enough eggs. To keep 
up a flock of this size and to provide poultry 
meat, start 15 chicks in the spring, for each 
member of the family. For both eggs and 
meat, such breeds as Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, or New Hamp- 
shires are best. Suggestions for taking prop- 
er care of the growing chicks and the laying 
hens are given in this folder. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Thomas P. Cooper, Dean and Director 


Lexington, Kentucky 


December, 1943 





4-H VICTORY PROJECT 
FOR GIRLS 
8-9 Years of Age 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Oklahoma 

Shawnie Brown, Director, Stillwater 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


* * * * 

Keeping Mte fyamiltf. Coca 
On Mie. jjol. •*-*-*-* 



Extension Folder W-12 


March, 1943 


MAKING AND STORING 
FARM BUTTER 


Prepared by 
R. N. Davis 



Farm Buttermaking Equipment 


Cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics, the University of Arizona 
College of Agriculture and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture co-operating 



The Farm 
Home Milk 
Supply 



E-373 (-30M) 


May 1943 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating. 


Milk is an essential food. Every farm family should 
keep at least two good milk cows, one to freshen, in the 
spring, the other in the fall. Two good cows, well fed and 
cared for, should provide all the milk and butter the aver- 
age family will need. In addition, there should be con- 
siderable skim milk and buttermilk for supplementing home- 
grown grains in the rations for pigs, chickens, and calves. 

Provide Good Stables 

Well-arranged barns make less work in caring for cows; 
To do their best, cows must be kept clean and comfortable. 
They should be housed in dry, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
stebles. For each cow there should be 500 cubic feet of 
space and one window not less than 3 feet square. The* 
windows should be so spaced as to give light and ventila- 
tion to all parts of the stable. 

The stable can be kept clean more easily if the ceiling 
and walls are sheathed with smooth lumber and if the floors 
are smooth concrete. 

Cows should be tied in stalls for greatest convenience 
in handling. The stalls should be 4i/ 2 feet wide and 5 feet 
long, arranged side by side, and have a manger in front 
facing on a feed alley that is 5 Vy feet wide. The stall .floor 
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' CuSndo y d Slide se originS el ueo de la mante- 
quilla, pormaneceri en seereto, S^lo sabemos 
que siglos atraSf los Arabes usaban la mante- 
quilla como alimento y como untura. Hoy la 
mantequilla se prepara en todos los paises del 
mundo, tanto de leche de vaoa como de leche de 
cabra. 

Debido a su valor alimenticio, la mantequilla 
n U n a d.ebe consumirse en el hogar siempre que sea 
I ri l\ VI (l V tl “posable. La mantequilla es fuente muy impor- 
tante de energias; contiene abundant® vitamina 
A y es una do las grasas mas f^cilos de digerir. 




.Mantequilla buena es firme y bien unida, de 
color uniforms y bien sazonada. La mantequilla 
se prepara de la cremade leche. puede preparar- 
se de la nata de leche pero no tendr4 la sua- 
yidad d e 1& mantequilla corriente ni tendr& el 
color amprillo’* 


^ JUx ^RfcBfeRAO'QW' 


Materiftlesr- Crema, sal en polvo, agua fria o hielo. 

Equipo: Batidor : (Puede ser un batidor expresan ente 

para mantequilla o meramente una 
ouadra o batidor corriente con una 
escudilla o frasco. ) El envase 
debe ser suficientemente grande. 

Escudilla ; Pana lavar la mantequilla. (Puede 
ser esmaltada, de cristal o aun 
de una higuera). 
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IAMA5D SOME 8SBTIM8 
(to to hold at) 
Palaor, Alaska - Bar. 7-8-9 


Food Tho ftaily First 

9ik5 - Registration * Loris T. Oldroyd 
10*00 - Agriculture loaturos 

1. Dairyimg — milao® Short 

2. toils — Qmo» W. tossor 
11*15 - Prossuro C*sL»r (Leeture and 

Dosonstrotioa) — Lydia iMm- 
Hansoa. , 

12*00 - lasoh 

1*00 • Poultry - Loeturo by Loris T. 
Oldroyd 

Soils and Fertiliser - loeturo 
by Qoo. w, Sasser 

(Remainder of afternoon devoted to dit- 
oussion of eurreat problems.) 

Svosisgf :7fesilla, Alaska — prOaentatlos of 
motlsn picture fila* "Power and tho 
Load." 

10*00 * Diarying - Loeturo by Wallace 
Short* continuation of previous 
day's topic 

10*1|0 - Hunger Signs of Vegetables - 9oo. 

W. teaser, Lecturer. 

11*15 “ Streamlined Housework - Lecture 
by Helen litughan 
12*00 - Lunch 

1*00 - Poultry - Continuation of leoture 
by Lorin T. Oldroyd 
Coameroial Produotion of Lettuce 
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of four might consume up to about 
year, representing a retail value of 
wing for a reasonable variety, the 
200 pounds of rabbit meat with a 
l. Children can help look after the 
:ost of labor is a small item. Some- 
e raised at home to help reduce cost 
ied has to be purchased, the net sav- 
issibly under 810 a year; however, 
considering when trying to reduce 
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Homemade 
Brick Brooder Stoue 

By J. B. Kellf.y and J. E. Humphrey 


A brick brooder stove is one of the most popular 
means of heating brooder houses because it is low in 
cost, easy to huild and simple to operate. Where 
wood is plentiful, the fuel cost is very low. There 
are no mechanical parts to rust out or get broken; 
there is plenty of brooding space to prevent crowd- 
ing of chicks; and the bricks hold enough heat to 
keep up the temperature in the house even when the 
fire gets low. 


Making the Floor for the Stove 
If the stove is to be built in a house with 
floor, cut a hole 3 feet by 6 feet through 

■ ■ tt'itT i r . n hfltiuafln >Ka ci-nrTr trtm. it,. 



Emergency Food Production Circular 
HOME RABBIT PRODUCTION 

By H. M. BUTTERFIELD 


of meat rabbit in California i9 the 
should reach 4 pounds live weight 
ircentage Will be about 53 to 55 per 
F meat read? to cook should be pro- 
ths old. Young frier rabbits of this 
rly age and make very economical 
good ration. 

nay also be raised to provide meat 
Zealand Red, Flemish Giant, and 
reeds. The large meat rabbits, such 
little longer to fill out than the New 
prove entirely satisfactory for a 
r rabbits. The smaller breeds, such 
f also be used for meat purposes, 
ing a pound of meat will usually be 
breed is finally selected, it is im- 
strain to avoid heavy mortality 
>n to lose one rabbit out of every 
ontrolled, so starting with healthy 
F production is to be kept down. A 
single breed will be easier to man- 
bits. 

iber of breeding does to keep, it is 
om 60 to 75 pounds live weight of 
doe. In commercial rabbitries the 
s figure, although occasionally the 


more successful producer averages 
frier rabbits per breeding doe. Av< 
for each doe, 6 to 7 young per litte 
bits raised to two months of age wi 
tion. Three breeding does properl 
at least 200 pounds of frier rabbits, 
than 100 pounds ready to cook, 
diseases, such as coccidiosis, snuffls 
avoided. Occasionally feeding dill 
in heavy losses. 

Cash Expenses 
There is an important expense t( 
meat rabbits. Commercial rabbit rs 
erage of a little more than $5 a y< 
maintain each breeding doe and 
allowance of 818 would he safer wh 
cost of producing 200 pounds of fr 
is based on a cost of 812 a ton for 
hundred for grains. Mashes cost n 
but in any case the cost should he 1 
pounds of concentrates. 

Foundation breeding stock shoi 
years, and the first cost should be 
three years m figuring charges. A 
producing meat rabbits has cost fi 
upon the quality of the breeding st 
the breeding stock may be figured a 
and this should reduce the charge ti 
year for producing 200 pounds of 
A rabbit hutch of good quality 
litter may cost from 84 to 85. While 
cheap lumber, it pays to use good 
sanitary. All hutches should shed rs 
during the rainy season. A dry goo 
is not always suitable for a rabbit 1 
spent in building a good hutch sho 
able investment if meat rabbits are 
est possible cost. Hutches are easily 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OP VERMONT 
J. E. Carrigan, Director 
(Acts of May 8 and June 30, 1914) 

College of Agriculture, University Extension Service 

of Vermont and U. S. Department Burlington 

of Agriculture, Cooperating, Vermont 


Brieflet No. 624 


April, 1942 



By D. C. Henderson 1 
Extension Poult rymdn 

A home poultry flock, when properly careld for, will profitably 
produce the eggs and poultry meat for the fanjily. 

PRODUCING THE LAYING FLOCK 

A flock of 20 layers should supply the eggs and poultry meat 
for a fa mi ly of five. During the spring morefeggs may be produced 
than are needed. These can be “put down" in water glass and us 


during the period of short production in the 


rail and early wir 
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Emergency Food Production Circular 


HOME MILK PRODUCTION 


By G. E. GORDON 


An adequate milk supply is probably of first importance in 
any program designed to develop a home food supply for the 
farm family. This may be considered a defense measure that 
deserves general support. A survey of possible savings in home 
food production in California has shown a potential saving 
of about $200 a year is possible, and almost half this comes 
from the use of dairy products supplied by the family cow. 
Families having facilities for producing milk may well look 
into possibilities. 


ducers receive for milk and butterfat sold. It would, therefore, 
be beneficial to dairy producers if a greater amount of milk 
were retained for home use, because the health of the farm 
family would be improved, the cost of the family food supply 
woqld be lowered, and the economic effect on the dairy market 
would be favorable. 
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Optimum National Health 
Depends upon Use of More Milk 
The establishment of an adequate supply of milk should be 
considered first from the standpoint of good nutrition, and 
this cannot be estimated in terms of money alone. Nutrition- 
ists state that the majority of people do not use as large a quan- 
tity of dairy products as would be desirable from a health 
standpoint. The family cow might well be used to help over- 
come this, situation. With a good supply of milk available and 
for a lower cost than represented by retail prices, the family 
cow may be expected to prevent serious deficiencies that now 
exist in the diets of some families of low-income groups. 


More than One Cow May Be Needed 
In the larger families, or where there are additional workers 
on the farm to be fed, two or more family coWs might be used 
to advantage. The use of more than one cow has the advantage 
of maintaining a more even milk supply throughout the year. 
The largest quantity of milk is produced during the first few 
months after the cow freshens and then gradually declines to a 
rather small amount during the latter months of lactation. By 
using two cows, the freshening periods could be arranged at 
approximately six-month intervals. This should result in a 
uniform milk supply throughout the year, whereas with only 
one cow there would be a dry period of at least two months 
when milk and butter would have to be purchased. 


Farm Milk Supply May Be Economical 


For those farms where milk is produced commercially, 
there should be no problem in supplying family needs, and yet 
occasionally there is a producer who is so desirous of increas- 
ing his cash income that the farm family is deprived of an 
adequate supply of dairy products simply because not enough 
milk is saved. This attitude is not sound because the milk that 
should be saved can almost invariably be produced at less ex- 
pense than an equivalent amount of food can be purchased 
from any other source. 

Where a surplus of milk has occurred, the assumption might 
be made that home production of milk is not justified. Such a 
conclusion is not necessarily sound. Several thousand cows 
might be diverted from commercial herds and used by families 
that do not now have sufficient milk and dairy products. This 
diversion of milk that is now going into commercial channels 
might be expected to affect favorably the prices which pro- 


Basis for Home Milk Production 
Home milk production is only justified when the milk sup- 
ply is readily available, is safe, and is produced economically. 
The milk and dairy products should be attractive to all mem- 
bers of the family. The family dairy cow can be managed in 
such a way as to insure all of these conditions. Some member 
of the family or some employee on the farm should be respon- 
sible for milking regularly twice a day, about 12 hours apart. 
Normally the night and morning milking can be done without 
any extra expense for labor. Whoever does the milking and 
looks after the cow should see' that the work is properly done 
to insure a safe milk supply. The health of the cow must also 
be protected. 


A BACKYARD POULTRY 
HOUSE 


By J, Earl Cook, Extonaion Pool tryman 


The need to produce *ore food at hoae to suppleaent the 
family food supply and kaep down living costs has increased In- 
terest in the backyard poultry flock. The U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture estimates the food produced by a small well managed 
backyard flock at one pound of meat and eggs per day on a year- 
round basis. 


Most new ventures in backyard poultry keeping -Include some 
sort of building program. Part of a' garage or a little-used 
shed can be converted, or a building may have to be specially 
built for the flook. 


Plans In this circular are for a small poul try house 8x8 
feet, large enough for a dozen hens. As shown, It cannot be 
represented as Inexpensive. No good construction Is Inexpen- 
sive these days. Corners can be cut to lessen cost and keep It 
more in line with a true victory production program. The house 
should be durable but not elaborate. 


Sanitation Is Essential 

In order that the milk supply may be kept clean, wholesome, 
and attractive to the family, the person who does the milking 
must maintain proper sanitation. Utensils used in handling 
the milk must be scrubbed and sterilized so that the milk SU p- 


LI] 


To Reduce Cost 


The plan shows a wooden floor, but birds can be kept on 
dirt, gravel or cinder fill, tamped, and sprinkled with used 
crank case oil. Concrete gives greater sanitation and ratproof- 
ing, but is more expensive. Drop siding for tbs sides gives a 
tight wall If painted soon after construction. If rough native 
boards or used lumber are used, and do not make a tight wall 
cover with building or roofing paper. 


The house can be built on the south side of a garage or 

1* Vlnf 1 A 4 wax* TV 4a 1 m aVm —a % j « as . . « . 9 - 


other building. This Is the cheapest building plea, and Is 
ss, or old, used egg eases can be. 


warmer in winter. Orange crates 
substituted for built-in nests 


FAMILY PRODUCTION OF MEAT AND EGGS 


Both labor and building material can be saved by substl- . 
tutlng a droppings pit for the droppings board. Over the pit 
build roosts of 2 x 2-lnch strips spaced 1 inch apart. This 
spacing of strips catches eggs laid on the roosts at night. No 
separate roosts are needed. The birds spread uniformly over 
the pit at night. Build roosts 18 Inches abova floor and 20 
Inche s, forward from rear wall. Board 1 * _ - 
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Farm Buffer Making 


FEED THE FAMILY FIRST 


FOOD FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 

By MARIE AMOS, Exteawan Food Specialist 


MILK 


Two good cows fresh at dif- 
ferent seasons should supply the 
family with milk. 

Serve each child 1 qt. of milk 
daily. 

Serve each adult 1 pt. of milk 
daily. 

Serve each person 2 or more 
tablespoons of butter daily and 2 
to 8 oz. of cheese weekly. 


VEGETABLES 

% to % acre year-round garden 


Can 166 qts. of vegetables other than tomatoes for a family of five. 

Store 60 lbs. of turnips, 76 lbs. of cabbage, 60 lbs. of dried beans and peas, 
6 doz. peppers. 



Green and yellow 
1 or more servings daily 


Other vegetables— 1 or more servings 
daily other than tomatoes 


POTATOES 


H acre of Irish potatoes 
14 acre of sweet potatoes 


III 
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February, 1943 


By 

Henry B. Morrison 


Homemade 

Metal-Drum 

Brooder 


By J. E. Humphrey 
James B. Kelley 


Brooder stoves made of 2 metal barrels or oil drums 
have been successfully used in Kentucky for several 
years. The stove has one disadvantage, frequently the 
inner drum burns out at the end of the first season 
or in the second year; but it has the following merits: 
(1) it can be built at low cost; (2) it is easily made at 
home; (3) it can be removed easily from the brooder 
house as soon as the brooding season is over, and 
stored for another year; (4) it may be mounted on 
any kind of floor; (5) it burns either wood or coal as 
fuel. 


Directions for Constructing Stove 

1. Cut out the head of a 50-gallon oil drum with 
a cold chisel and hammer. Save the head to use for 
a stove door. 

2. Cut out the head of a 30-gallon oil drum. 

3. Lay the 30-gallon drum on its side and mark 
a 6 " circle on it, locating the center of it 6" from the 
bottom of the drum, as shown in Fig. A. 

4. Make a hole at the center of the circle and 
cut the metal in the circle into 8 equal parts along 
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KEEPING VEGETABLES 
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The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

P. O. DAVIS, Director 
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Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, the Ala- 
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Co-operating — Acts of May Eighth and June Thirtieth, Nineteen Hundred 
Fourteen. 
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and 
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Co-operative Extension work in agriculture and 
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Dehydrator 


Prf r W>ua. Gitilna. 


fii Hobart Beresford 

nf& E home dehydrator should be built to operate on whatever 
l devices readily are available. Due to the shortage of 

When electricity is not available, a gasoline camp stove, cook 

MSS 

being done during the hot summer days the cabinets may b 

Build the Cabinet of Available Material 

f The cabinet box may be built from scrap lumber, plywood, or 
rif*id insulation board. The size of the cabinet may depend ujx) 
the material available, and should accomodate trays about 1^ feet 

for the^ d& "l fewpi'eTof limber added for reenforcing, legs, 

^VhffrJnfdoor^be^ iifnged "on "either the right or left side, 
onheld in piace bi hooks and eyes. Screens should be placed over 
the bottom air inlets and over the top outtet for protection agams 
insects or mice, as the drier frequently will be left full of dried 

products between filling intervals. , , , . n pithpr 

P In the plan shown, the drying cabinet may be adapted to ertner 
natural circulation or forced circulation by means of an ele ctric 
fan The framework of the cabinet is made of 1 x 2- and l x 4-mch 
lumber using a 3-way or crate-type corner for the construction. 
Recirculation of air is provided by a 4-inch duct leading trom top 
to bottom in the back of the cabinet. A cross flow of the hot air 
through and over the trays is obtained by alternating the end 
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HOME FOOD PRESERVATION PROJECT 

By Erna Ruth Wildermuth 
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Ire caught, it is well to 
color of the flesh» 
ill fish ~ remove it 


Use only absolutely fresh fish. As soon as fish 
kill and bleed them. Bleeding delays spoilage and improve! 

Prepare fi3h as for cooking. The backbone may be left in i 
from larger ones. 

Canning Fish -- Plain 

For mackerel, mullet, bass, shad and other fish: Cut" into, , „ 

and soak in brine (1 oup salt to 1 gallon water) sixty minttes. Soaking in salt 

.rJ*i . . , o • _ 1 i TIt-o i m Pnrtlr "H ST 


pieces length of container 


>od Living Serin. XI 



tends to firm fish. Use brine only or 
intOj.hot containers, alternating heads 
next to the glass. Submerge 
of hot brine (g cup salt 
15 minutes-. Remove con' 

5 minutes. Exhaust, sea 
at IQ pounds pressure. 

100 minutes 
Use pints 

W/i r £ ,> Spiced Fi 


Lesson No. 3a 



The Pressure Cooker Method Is Used to Can Beaus. A 4-H Club Girl Demonstrates the Method at a Community Meeting. 


The home food-preservation project is a part of the home 
food-production program. The purpose is to help 4-H Club 


food will assume greater importance. It is recognized, also 
that a larger percentage of commercial food production mus 


preservation. 


preservation. By 


It is expected th 
increase in price, 


if 

b 
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Meat Preservation 
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KATHRYN E. BRIWA 

Extension Foods Specialist 
and 

GORDON M. CAIRNS 

Professor of Animal Industry 
College of Agriculture 
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Preservation of Fruits and 
Vegetables by Drying 

Marion M. Hepworth 

A S the season advances and vegetables from Victory Gardens 
mature, and fruits ripen, it is advisable to conserve them by 
drying those that are suitable. The shortage of sugar and possible 
limitations of containers make drying one of the food preserva- 
tion methods that should be given careful consideration. 

General Directions for Drying 

Select the product as carefully as for table use. Material that 
is inferior before drying cannot make a good product. Use extreme 
care in washing and preparing the material to insure cleanliness. 
Pare, slice or cut up as suited to the particular product. Steam or 
blanch the product in a colander until each piece is relaxed. Drain 
well. Spread in single layers, preferably on cheese cloth or netting- 
covered wire screens. Dry as rapidly as possible, stirring occasion- 
ally. Care must be taken if artificial heat is used, particularly after 
the food is half dried, to prevent even the slightest amount of 
scorching which will impair the flavor. Do not allow temperature 
to go above 155° F. Use a thermometer. When vegetables are bone 
dry, cool and store immediately in dust-proof and insect-proof 
containers. 

Vegetables 

(1) Use vegetables fresh from the garden in prime condition. 
(2) Wash, sort, trim, and prepare vegetables by paring, slic- 
ing, shredding, etc. 

(3) Blanch the prepared vegetables by steaming, previous to 
drying. Steaming saves soluble food materials, sets the 
color, removes objectionable flavor, hastens drying by 
relaxing the tissues, checks, ripening processes, and pre- 
vents undesirable changes in flavor. It is preferable to 
boiling water. 


0 tab : 
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laking the Best of Wartime Food 

By Eloise S. Cofer, Ex tension Specialist in Foods and Nutrition 
How Have you used soybeans? 

What wild fruits available in your locality are not being used? 

i ways ha ve you found more successful for getting your fam- 

ily to like new vegetables? 

What foods have you used to replace the fruit formerly eaten? 


Cut fish 

pieces and soak in 
lutes. Drain about 10 minutes. Rac 
Fill with spiced vinegar sauce ha 
r). Place in hot water to a level 
a boil and boil 20 minutes. Inver 
it 3 minutes. Add to each container* 
a few mixed spices and enough full 
w Add 1 tablespoon olive oil or ot 
and process immediately for 60 min 


Drain. Pack tightly 
and tails; the skin side 
the open jar in a kettle 
to 1 gallon water). Boil 
ners and invert to drain 
and process 70 minutes 
i soften bones, process 
,t 10 pounds pressure. 

ly. 

h 

nto container length 
brine (1 cup salt to 1 
into pint size con- 
,f strength (diluted with 
if 2" below top of con- 
containers on a wire 
slice or two- of raw 
strength fresh vinegar 
ler good oil to each con- 
,es at 10 pounds pressure. 


Spiced Vinegar Sauce 
erably distilled) 1 tsp. each: 


id water to vinegar. Put in spices (tied 
h) and allow mixturfi to simmer (never boil 


ITARbnngs rapid change in our way of doing things. Science 
v and industry move forward in sweeping strides. New dis- 
arms in medicine save lives of the wounded as well as of those 
home, and thus compensate in part for lives lost in war. 

Food too, has gained new significance. We have become 
are that life and strength can be saved with the proper foods 
ice nutrition has risen to new importance. We are constantly 
ng reminded that “Food Is a Weapon,” that “Food Fights for 
aedom, or Food Will Win the War and Write the Peace.” 

— r— Fo . r r ” an J r y ear s we have taken food for granted, thinking “we 
have plenty to eat. ’ But now, many familiar foods have become 
scarce in the local market place, for they are being served to our 
a 5 o n ? ed f or , c es and our allies. Furthermore, we have come to 
lealiza that food has be - n scarce and thus precious to at least one- 
third ot our population even during our years of “plenty.” Thev 
did not grow their food, neither did they have money to buy a 
proper amount. 

^ e ? ause of wa rtime conditions, full employment and 
relatively high wages, many of this underfed third of our people 
Rn+ e FV?° ney t0 i buy m °re fo °d. and are in the market for their share 
But the supply even though greater than ever before must now 

stretch over many new demands. , 

This scarcity has not yet become i 
we have been hungry. For many, it n 


1 small red pep 
1 small clove g[ 
1 whole bay lea 


Vi lole black pepper, cloves, 
stard seed, celery seed, 
ler pod 
r lio 
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with — 


• HONEY 


• MOLASSES 
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NUTRITION PROGRAM IN WAR 

HOME BOTTLING AND CANNING OF ijRUIT JUICES 

INCLUDING TOMATO JUICE 

By Hilda Faust and M. A. Joslyn 

ome preservation of food, it is important that the methods insure safe, palatable food in which the nutrients have been 
ned as far as possible; that the methods can be followed easily and be safe for the operator; and that they can be carried 
inder the conditions of priorities and rationing. 



CAN! 


for the Family and for Unde Sam 



NOl TH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

|| E. 4. HASLERUD, Director 

Fargo, North Dakota 


*2 Agriculture and Home Economics, the North Dakota 

kfJJa 4116 U - .P ep ? rt . mc . n V. of -Agriculture cooperating. Published 
and distributed in furtherance of the Act of Congress of May 8 and June 30. 1914. 


EXTRACTING AND PREPARING 
FRUIT JUICES 

lect the fruit carefully : 

ie only sound fruit for juice. Off-size, off-shape, or surface- 
ished fruit may be used. 

> not use moldy or decayed fruit. Even a small proportion 
ich fruit gives an off-flavor to the volume of juice and 
is processing less certain, 
ash the fruit carefully. 

help prevent loss of vitamin C and .change in flavor: 
ive everything ready for carrying the canning or bottling 
mpletion in the shortest possible time, before extracting 
uice. 

[tract the juice as rapidly as possible, 
at and can or bottle immediately after extracting. Extract 
;an or bottle a limited quantity of juice before extracting 
ter quantity. 

ANNING OR BOTTLING FRUIT JUICES 

OTHER THAN TOMATO JUICE 
a-Kettle Methods 

illect the equipment and prepare the jars, lids, and rubber 
, or bottles and .caps before extracting the juice. See 
s 2 and 3. 

out a Thermometer 

lis method is more rapid than the double-boiler method 
requires no thermometer, but the juice has a cooked tadte. 
After ikc-jui-seis oxiriCteA'.hgat'ft^jVef dir ecthcal.Brkig 
the simmering point immediately after extraction. Jirtce 
lering (that is, the surface of the juice just rippliibg) 
les a temperature of about 204° F. i !r 

Drain several hot jars and put the rubber rings in pi ce 
:ss lids with rubber compound are used) . Bring the jugce 
to the simmering point, immediately fill the hot jar^to 
>p with the hot juice but not to overflowing, put on the U Is, 
completely, and invert for 2 or 3 minutes or longer 0 to 
ize the lids and to test the seals. 

letal lids held with clamps are used, put on 2 clamps at right amjt-s. 
bottles are being used, drain the hot water from one bottle, 
with the heated juice using the hot funnel, and caji'the 
e. Immediately turn the hot bottle upside down for 2 or 3 
ites or more to sterilize the cap and to test the seal, or place 
5 side immediately after filling and turn it while still hot. 


Drain, fill, and seal another bottle. Continue until all are 
filled, keeping the juice very near the simmering point while 
working. 

3. To avoid breakage, do not set the hot filled jars or bottles 
on a cold surface or in a draft. 

4. To cool, leave room between them or follow the directions 
for Cooling Juices in Cold Water. If jars having lids with 
rubber composition are used, keep on the screw bands or the 
metal clamps until the jars have cooled completely. 

The higher the temperature of the juice at the time of filling 
the container, the more head space will be formed during 
cooling. 

With a Thermometer 

A chemical thermometer or an accurate dairy thermometer 
may be used. Test the accuracy at the boiling point by hold- 
ing the thermometer in boiling water. It should register about 
210° to 212° F, if the altitude is below 1,000 feet. 

This method is more rapid than the double-boiler method 
but the fresh flavor is retained less well. 

1. After the juice is extracted, heat the juice over direct heat, 
using an asbestos mat if one is available. 

2. Stir the juice gently, using a wooden spoon or paddle, 
until a temperature of 190° F is reached. Test with a ther- 
mometer. Do not let it rest on the bottom of the pan and have it 
in the juice only when reading the temperature. 

Do not let the temperature of the juice fall below 185° F 
during filling. 

.3.. Can or bottle the juice as directed in the preceding 
method. The juice, however, is at a temperature of 185° to 
190° F instead of at the simmering temperature. 

Double-Boiler Method 

Collect the equipment and prepare the jars, lids, and rubber 
rings, or bottles and caps before extracting the juice. See pages 
2 and 3. 

This method also requires the use of a thermometer. 

The fresh flavor of the juice is retained very well. 

1. Pour enough boiling water in the lower part of the double 
boiler so that when the upper part is put in, the water will come 
up around it but not overflow when Boiling. Bring the water to 
a full boil. 

2. Pour the juice into the top part of the double 
filling only up to the flange. 
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INEXPENSIVE METHODS 
FOR STORING 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 



CORN STALKS 


WOODEN VENT 




SWEET POTATO MOUND 


SMS 

CABBAGE MOUNCs 



DETAIL OF VENT 
(END VIEW) 


WATER-TIGHT CAP 


STRAW 


CIRCULAR 174 


Vegetable Preservation Handbook 
For Wartime Use 


JESSIE E. RICHARDSON 


HELEN L. MAYFIELD 

DEPARTMENT OP HOME ECONOMICS 



PLAN OF VENTS 
AT BOTTOM OF 
MOUND 


PIPE VENT 
WOODEN LID 
BAG OF LEAVES OR STRAW 
WATER PROOF COVER 



STONE 


NUTRITION SCORE CARD 


CINI 



Your part in VICTORY 


Women Leaders in the Wartime Educational Program in Illinois: 

Will you help answer a question which is of vital concern to our nation? 

How much food did you can, store, or otherwise preserve 
in the present 1 1943 ) season? 

If we know what you did, we can estimate what the state of Illinois did. In Wash- 
ington the figures from all the states will be compiled and used as the basis of 
planning an ample supply of food-preservation equipment for 1944. 

Will you please fill out, detach, and mail the — 

inclosed card NOW — no postage is required. y 

“ —————— Extension Nutritionist and 

Urbona, Illinois £££"? UA$Sl Chairman. Fern Family Food 

October, 1943 fur*, and U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperating Supply Committee 


Through FOOD CONSERVATION 


Foods 

Minimum Number of 

Standard 

Your Score 

III 

Milk 

2 cups for adults 

4 cups for children 

2d 








Vegetables 

1 green or yellow 

1 other 

Extra score for raw 
vegetable 

10 

5 

5 








Fruits 

Two 

Extra score for raw 
fruit or canned 
tomatoes 

10 








Potatoes or 
Potatoes 
Sweet 

One 

5 







\ P 

Eggs 

One, at least 

10 








Lean meats, 
poultry, or 
fish* 

One 

10 








NATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATS OP VERMONT 
J. E. Carrigan, Director 
(Acts of May 8 and June 50, 1914) 

!* Agriculture, University of Extension Service 

md U. S. Department of Burlington 

e. Cooperating Vermont 
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erative Agricultural Extension Work with the V. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Acts of Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 


Extension Folder W-10 October, 1942 

PRODUCTION FOR 
VICTORY— MORE POOD ON 
ARIZONA FARMS 

LAMB AND MUTTON FOR THE HOME 
MEAT SUPPLY 

Prepared by 
J. T. Rigden 



Utilizers of Noncrop Farm Land 


High food prices and shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities as well as products them- 
selves make the “Live at Home Program” 
important, especially during the present 
emergency. Producing these supplies at home 
is becoming a patriotic duty as well as a 
necessity if the family is going to continue 
having an adequate diet. 

Raising sheep can be a side line and not 
the main source of farm income. The farm 
flock has the following advantages as a source 
of the home meat supply: 

1. Little capital is needed to start a small 
flock of ewes. 

2. Farm flocks require little labor during 
rush seasons. 

3. Lambs are ready for market or home 
use 10 to 12 months after the ewes are bred. 

4. Sheep produce two products — meat and 
wool. 

Co-operative extension work in agriculture and 

home economics, the University of Arizona 
College of Agriculture and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture co-operating. 



An adequate garden should provide fruits and vegetables, 
not only to be served fresh on the family table during the growing 
season, but also for the family's use during the winter months. Some 
foods must be canned for winter preservation. Others may be success- 
fully kept by different methods of preventing spoilage. When suitable 
storage room is available, dry storing certain vegetables and fruits 
is a practical means of providing food for vdnter use. Occasional ser- 
vings of celery, cabbage, turnip, or other vegetable's throughout the 
winter help to relieve the monotony that may result from a too steady 
diet of canned vegetables. Properly stored, these vegetables also con- 
tribute many essentials to the family diet. 

For persons whose gardens produce foods in large quanti- 
ties storage is quicker and easier than other methods of food preser- 
vation. Whether vegetables suited to storage are grown in the home 
garden or Eire purchased in large amounts, it is an economy to arrange 
good storage conditions for the winter supply. 

ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL STORAGE 

Successful storage depends upon: 

1. Sound vegetables of proper maturity 

2 . Correct temperature 

3. Good moisture conditions 

4« Ventilation facilities 

5. Sanitation and freedom from rodents 

6* Suitable storage containers and locations 












. 













Each ton of vegetation burned from the land— 
a ton of lost nutrients— could be replaced only 
by cash expenditures as follows: 

Cornstalks -$2.25 Lespedeza stems - $3.30 
Wheat straw - $2.40 Forest litter - $1.50 
Cotton hulls -$4.65 Cotton stalks, etc - $3.00 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

t). S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATING 
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DON’T FEED 


-Save Food and Materials 
Needed to Win the War 








MISCELLANEOUS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Walter S. Brown, Director 


S ami June 30. 11)14. Cooperative Extension Work in Agri- 
culture ami Home Economics. Repents of the University 
System of Georgia, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture Cooperating 
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Goes to WAR 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AOEtCUlTUtt 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


OFFICIAL SUSIHESS 


Thlt folder It ten I 
to you at part of 
a walnut-marketing 
service being carried 
an by your farm 
advlter and the 
Univertlty of llllnolt 
College af Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 



Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Vermont 
and 

State Agricultural College 
Burlington, Vermont 
Brieflet No. 694 February, 1944 



RURAL FIRE 

PREVENTION 


AM ACTIVITY FOR 

NORTH DAKOTA 4~H CLUB MEMBERS 

HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 



NEVADA BOYS 
and GIRLS 


PRODUCE FOR VICTORY 

through 

4-H CLUB WORK 




E OF CLUB. . _ 
E OF LEADER 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
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The North Dakota Agricultur l College 
EXTENSION SER 
E. J. Haslerud, Direct i: 

Fargo, North Dakoti 

Cooperative Extension Work In Agriculture and Home 
rlcultural College and the U. S. Department of Agi . 
and distributed In furtherance of the Acts of Cong 


ICE 


Economics, the North Dakota Ag- 
culture cooperating. Published 
ess of May 8 and June 30, 1814. 
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and the War 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Oklahoma 
Shawnr Biown, Director, Stillwater 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


Maine Extension Circular No. 184 August, 1943 

2 FERTILIZE 

— Pasture and llayland 

THIS FALL 

• Fertilizer is Available 

• Fall Application Saves 

Labor 

• Fall Fertilization is as 

Effective as Spring 
Application 


WEEKLY FARM LABOR REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING FRIDAY „_a 1943 

County,,. — Date „ 

MAIL TO STATE OFFICE EVERY FRIDAY 

8 1No - workers ordered by farmers during 

g g week _. 

2 P 2. No. workers sent to farmers during 

week „ . ; 

w 8 3. No. non-farm people working on farms 

2 b during week: 

'I | “ a. Town and city adult . 

O 3 o b. Town and city youth .. 

3j ° K c. War prisoners _ 

W S j d- Migrants 

p - 8 g 4. Est. no. workers available for farm 

g j work next week .-. ./. 

^ U S 5. Is there sufficient labor to meet needs in 
.O g * county j^ext week ....._. ^ 

j S h 6. If out-of ^county labor 'is needed, 

^ g * how many....,,— Type of work 

7. Estimate no. pt workers leaving county 
during week to do farm work,.., 

ac *>. ri , 


FIRE SWATTER 

THE FIRE SWATTER IS A VERY EFFECTIVE SRASS OR 
STUBBLE FIRE FI6HTIN6 TOOL. 

YOU CAN MAKE A 6000 FIRE SWATTER BY ATTACHING 
A SHOVEL OR RAKE HANDLE TO A HEAVY PIECE OF DISCARD- 
ED BELTING OR CARPETING, OR TO SEVERAL PIECES OF CANVAS 
OR GUNNYSACKING SEWED TOGETHER. 


GRASSHOPPER 


INFESTATION EXPECTED IN 1944 


IHWcniti 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


MANUAL 32 Columbia, Mo. NOVEMBER, 1943 


LIGHT 

THREATENING 
SEVERE 
VERY SEVERE 

0M0L0GY AND PLANT QUARANTINE, DIVI8I0N OF GRASSHOPPER 


Michigan State 
College 

EXTENSION! DIVISION 

udtk Mm Qoofmrniism. m 

[MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT of CONSERVATION 


Jtow to Know 
V and Control 


STORED-GPAIN 




CIRCULAR m 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

EXTENSION SERVICE »N A6RICULTLK»£ AND HOME ECONOMICS 
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Blight 


1. 98 per cent of all blight (rust) originates in neglected potato dump piles, 
2* Blight almost never originates in the field from seed pieces. 

3. Every year blight is found on dumps in Tune. 

4. Blight spores blow from dumps to near By fields. 

5. Dump piles may infect fields even a mile away. 

6. Blight can be checked in dumps before it reaches potato fields. 

7. Farmers are lining up to control potato tops on all farm dumps 

8. Track operators can dump potatoes at a central dump and d 
someone to control the growth of tops. 

9. Let’s fight blight where it starts - in the dump pile. 

Tops can be controlled on dumps by: 

L Hand pulling tops. 

2. Careful and frequent mowing. 

3. Piling on straw and burning. 

4. Discing the pile with a disc harrow. 

5. Dumping potatoes into water holes. 

6. “Adam’s Handy Killer” 1-4 or 1-5 can to 2 gallons 

water in a hand sprayer. 

DUMP CONTROil 

MEANS • 

BLIGHT CONTRO 

This Program is Sponsored by the Aroostook County Farm Butt 


CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 

IN , 

AGRICULTURE AND NOME ECONOMICS 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
COLLESC OF AGRICULTURE 
AND 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CO-OPERATING 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

FARM ADVISOR WORK 
AGRICULTURE CLUR WORK 
MOMI DEMONSTRATION WORK 

POET OFFICE BUILDING 

YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 



THE BURLAP PROBLEM AMD BOLE HANDLING 

A Contribution Of The Agricultural Extension Service Of 
Sutter County 
California 

In The 

FOOD FOR VICTORY CAMPAIGN 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Oklahoma 
Shawnee Brown, Director, Stillwater 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATING 


County Agent, U.S.D.A. 
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APPLICATION FOR FARM PLACEMENT— NORTH DAKOTA 


NamA 














Age 

Height 

Weight 

Single 

Married 

War 

. Veteran 



Present employers 
When available 


How long available 

Check work you can do: 


O rat* Aralu binder 








Other (explain). — 


Check time available : 

Day A.M. P.M. 

Mon. 

Toes. 

Wed. 

Thor. — i 

Fri. — _ 

Sat. — 


Signed. 


P2ACH GROWER HAD A CROP 

IN SPITE OF THE DROUGHT 


Good soil management made a fair crop of fruit and better quality fo: 
Gardenhour Brothers near Smithsburg in 1943, in spite of the drought. lh< 
tional fruit was badly needed ard at the same time profitable that year. 

Mr. Gardenhour credits his soil management practices with 50 cents a 
extra value, and says that he had a yield of about 300 bushels to the acre; 

Eight or more years ago Mr. Gardenhour became alarmed at his losses 
soil. He noticed that he could not bring production of his trees on the l! 
up to that of trees on the tops of the hills, or on the more level areas 
orchards. Fertilizer, no matter how much he applied, would not keep the jj 
equal to t; at' of the trees in the more fertile areas. 

He noticed also that with each rain small quantities of soil left the 
Contour-planted trees and use of terraces looked like the solution. 

Today Gardenhour has 164 acres of his orchard terraced and another 2Cj 
planted on the contour. These mechanical measures, plus the excellent co\ 
system, have built up the soil fertility and organic matter content of hi 
so that he was able to go into the drought with enough of moisture in the 
give him a three or four weeks' advantage over his neighbors who used no 
servati^n methods. 

Mi*. Gardenhour is using a mixture of domestic rye grass and vetch as 
cover crop in the peach orchards. He is seeding down in the middle of the 
after his peach crop is off. This crop makes a good growth and is disked 
in the spring at a time when it will not compete with the peaches for mois 
A permanent bluegrass sod is used for cover in his apple orchard. 

# # # 
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LEAVES MUST BE DECAYED TO 
AID GARDEN SOIL 


COLDFRAMES— HOTBEDS— FLATS 
IN NEVADA 


Agricultural Extension Service 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Bulletin 93 


"allen leaves, if properly handled, may be used to advantage by 

^ND SUBURBAN RESIDENTS TO IMPROVE THE CONDITION OF GARDEN SOILS, 

% 

17. C. Pelt.on, Extension horticulturist, U-T College of Agri- 

e . 

EITHER LEAVES NOR STRAW NOR QRY CORN STALKS IMPROVE SOIL UNTIL 
RE DECAYED. BEFORE THAT TIME THEY HAY ACTUALLY BE HARMFUL IN 
IL. This is ESPECIALLY true OF LEAVES, SINCE THEY may PREVENT 
TURAL MOVEMENT OF SOIL WATER UPWARD AND DOWNWARD. A MASS OF 
YED LEAVES JUST BELOW J PLANTS DURING A DROUTH WOULD GREATLY |N- 
THE BAD EFFECTS OF THE DROUTH. LEAVES ADDED TO THE SOIL IN FALL 
OT BE WHOLLY DECAYED IN MUCH LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS FERTILIZER 
D WITH THEM, AND UNTIL THEY ARE DECAYED THEY WILL NOT BE HELPFUL. 

S ESPECIALLY TRUE OF OAK LEAVES AND PINE NEEDLES, WHICH DECAY 
LOWLY, Mr. Pelton SAYS. 

HERE ARE THREE PLANS F0‘R DISPOSING OF LEAVES THAT WILL BENEFIT 

SOILS WHEN CARRIED OUT. ONE PLAN IS TO STACK THE LEAVES IN 

WITH VERTICAL SIDES, AND WITH SEVEN POUNDS OF COMMERCIAL TRUCK 

tZER TO 100 POUNDS OF DRY LEAVES, SPREAD ON LAYERS OF THE LEAVES 

PILES ARE BUILT UP, A GOOD PLAN IS TO SPREAD THE FERT-ILIZER 

VES RECENTLY MADE DAMP BY RAIN, BEFORE RAKING THEM UP FOR THE PILES. 

HE SECOND PLAN IS TO SPREAD THE LEAVES ON PART OF THE GARDEN 
WILL BE USED FOR LATE CROPS NEXT YEAR, ESPECIALLY LARGE GROWING 
LIKE CORN, TOMATOES, POTATOES. WHEN RAIN HAS WET THE LEAVES, 

LE ON THEM TRUCK FERTILIZER AT THERATE OF ONE POUND FOR A SPSCE 
ET SQUARE, AND SPADE OR TURN THE SOIL AS SOON / S POSSIBLE. 

HE THIRD PLAN IS TO BURN THE LEAVES, TOGETHER WITH REMAINS OF 
PLANTS AFTER FROST, AND SPREAD THE ASHES OVER THE GARDEN. L ! ME 
TASH IN THE ASHES WILL HELP MOST GARDEN SOILS. SINCE BURN i N 
DEN WASTES IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR OTHER REASONS, IT IS OFTEN W 
LEAVES AND SO MAKE MORE ASHES, Mr . PELTON SAYS. 
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HAT LOSES VALUABLE VTTAM1H 

DURING THE STORAGE PERIOD 


#440&07 


MOBTBUT 


YUEEfasMM- XXV 
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Where it is necessary to feed two-yesr-oM hay, use it one* a day And toy 
mads dn r1" g the current season Tear the other feeding is the advice of Di'* L* A* 
Moore of the University of Maryland dairy husbandry department. i 

Hey gradually loses carotene, the pro-vitamin A, during tfas-stcsagi norths 
previous to feeding, Dr. Moore says. It may lose as much as 30 percent of its 
carotene each month during the cold period, and that rate of loss may be doubled 
in the warm summer months. For that reason, he points out, two-year-old hay has 
lost the greater part of its carotene, even though it still appears bright and 
green. That is why he advises against feeding it as the only roughage ^for an 
extended period. 

Carotene is essential for the health and reproduction of oattle. Dr. Moore 
states. Its deficiency in the ration will cause retention of placental membranei 
and production of weak, blind and paralyzed calve3. While deficiency of caroten 
in the ration of cattle in Maryland is not common, he says, it has developed und 
unusual circumstances. It will develop when the hay fed is of exceptionally poo 
quality, or if ths hay is of good quality and not enough is fed. Feeding two- 
year-old hay is another possible cause of deficiency. Still another possible 
cause is wintering the herd on straw and stover. 

One feeding each day of hay that is of good quality is advised to avoid the 
difficulty. Hay of good quality and high in carotene must be produced, accordin 
to Dr. Moore, so that when fed it will still contain considerable carotene despi 
the storage loss. Such hay, he says, c an be produced by cutting e arly and using 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK. IN 
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PREVENT FARM FIRES 
MOST FARM FIRES ARE CAUSED BY: 

Faulty Flues 
Combustible Roofs 
Lightning 

Spontaneous Combustion 
Matches and Smoking 
Gasoline and Kerosene 
Misuse of Electricity 

RURAL FIRE PREVENTION 
4-H RECORD BOOK 

Name - Age 

County Address 

Years ita Club Work - Grade in School 

flnon+v nr- Howt o IVmnnatrstinn Agent 



It wm certainly help solve our 
problem.” 

•w fiar m tonnera In Klowb county 

know, this la tho first effort to com- 
bine cotton eu a fairly largo seals. 
THU equipment has been used to har- 
vest JW seres of ootten to date, and 
ensntot more requested to mate a 
total of SW acres. Ths grads of 
ootton harvested with this machine 
to file same as hand-pulled eottou,- 
This man Hoepfner, and his father, 
& P. Hoepfner, last year took a 
e into a field and' harvested 
cotton, just to see how It would 
Work. Then young Hopfner, who had 
devised a number of Ingenious labor- 
saving devices about the farm, set 
himself to the task of doetoetog up 
the combine as a odtton harvester. 

a five-toot oombine 


the ground where fete egvfif bar is 
tested on a grain oomhlne. These 
long fingers spread out over two rows 
of cotton and strip the stalks dean. 
The red was slowed down to move 
feat tost enough to push the ootton 
beck upon the oanvas. 

After the ootton Stalk Is stripped, 
the ootton, bans, and dead leaves 
are conveyed up the canvas to the 
cylinder. Far ootton harvesting, the 
heater-type cylinder has been slowed 
down and opened wide. The cotton 
then goes from the cylinder into a 
wire-enclosed catch-bin attached to 
the back of the combine. Much 
of the dead leaves and trash blow 
through the WIN, but ootton Is de- 
posited In the bln. 

This bin Is constructed to hold 
about 500 pounds of ootton, which 
can be emptied In a few moments 
near a trailer at the end of the 
rows. For unloading, Hoepfner has 
plaoed hegwir* In the bottom of the 
bln. At unloading time, he drives 
a stake behind the bln. ties a rope 
to the front end of the hogwlre In 
the bottom of the bln, starts the 
combine forward, and the cotton Is 
rolled out easily. 

Hoepfner bought the oombine sec- 
ond-hand for $36. Labor and nev 
pieces of equipment such as belts, 
oog wheels, and the like, plus labor 
he charged against himself, made the 
machine oost $300. 

Jhst how revolutionary this ma- 
chine will be in harvesting cotton 
remains to be seen, but Hoepfner’s 
neighbors are enthusiastic about the 
prospects. 

The oombine cannot be used until 
the leaves of the plant are dead 
and about ready to fall. For much 
of southwestern Oklahoma, ootton 
plants art in this condition when 
about one-third of the yield remains 
to be harvested. This means 


third of the crop could be harvested 
with this type of equipment. 

There are other problem* ted to 
be solved'. For instance, if seme of 
the bolls sre stfil green at coagr 
bining time and the cylinder bursts 
'them open, this would tend to 
{dampen the cotton and cause It to 
.ishow a poorer sample. The paob- 
. tlem wasn’t pressing this year be- 
cause of dry ' weather. Practically 
every ball was dry at combining time. 

Because this combine cannot oper- 
ate when leaves are green on the 
stalk, E. P. Hoepfner believes 
chemical treatment may be applied 
:to the plants to cause the stalks to 
drop leaves after the plant has 


INDIANA FARM NEWS 

Here is the latest Indiana Farm News. Facts and items of interest from 
, University's Agricultural Extension Service and Experiment Station, in 
•ation with county agricultural agents and the United States Department 
iculture. 

(For use Friday, December l£* 1943) 

Next year, many farmers growing war crops may find they’re plowing 
a straight furrow toward better living after the war. In other 
wordy —many of the changes farmers are now shaking to meet our 
Ms at no .16 and abroad will, fit right, in with the after-the-war plans. 

For example, in order to n.> ovid e enough milk for the 140 million 
who will be living in this country five years from now, more of our 
3 will have to go into dairy farming — especially farmers in the 
ind on the Pacific Coast. 

And farmers will have to grow more grain and hay to feed more cows. 

' our people, the nutrition experts, say, simply don't eat enough 
.and yellow: vegetables. So, it now seems' likely that ruck : ~s 

:er the country may have to put more land in vitamin-rich vegetables 
■q our folks the kind of diet they need. 

Compared to the five years before the war, the better- food-men 
'te farmers may need to raise probably about 10 per cent more hogs. 


■itX. 


Remember, these; are not mere guesses as to what farmers will need to 
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completed fruiting and the bells 
ra **F *• °«»n, thereby giving the 
comteto a ohence to start work In 
the ootton easUw, - - - 

Ojte farmer to the community 
projected the idea that cotton could 
"! p !* ntw ? and not PWfced or snapped 
at all until the leaves begin to drop, 
and then let the combine do the 
whole Job. He pointed out, hew- 
® V *C “to* bad weather conditions 
might cause loss of some of the cot- 
ton If harvesting 1 * delayed. 

in a sense, this combining of eot- 
*“» *• * fast and improved way of 
sledding cotton, though it la much 

faster and less manpower Is required. . . . 

teep, and lambs to give $11 our people as much meat as they need, 

the cylinder. A one-row sled usually >V' V • A - . 

^“r^i^re^^TSSr r^n. F uit Growers, and growers of many other crops, will have to grow 

Only one man is necessary to oper- 
ate the ootton combine. 

The future development of this " ou * 
ootton combine takes on new Im- 
portance to the light of pressing 
farm^labcr shortages, Farmers had 

to get to the cotton tohs^ear.^nd +hpv era careful estimates of what food it will take to put all 
some of It still has not been har- ■ 

vested. Indications are now that the 
labor problem will be stall more L n n1 p. on 
pressing next year. pupae uu 

The economic significance of this 

machine is challenging. If the flaws > bout fOC-d and hOW to U36 
are worked out of it and other prob- 
lems overcome, it means that in the , . , +.U_ +ntol 

future ootton may be harvested far ra . food that farmers ordinarily grow — and then divide une total 
more quickly and at considerably less * L * 

Farmers who have had their cotton 
harvested with this combine say that 
it grades as well on the market as 
that snapped by hand, And these 
fanners have also been able to get 
loans on the cotton. 

As the cotton goes through the 
oyllnder of the combine and back 
into the catch-bin, dead leaves mix 
with the cotton. But this does not 
present too great a problem if the 
cotton is dry. Ginning equipment 
removes this waste material. 

It’s a thrilling experience to watch 
Hoepfer’s combine travel along at 
six miles an hour and harvest two 
rows of cotton. 

Perhaps Hoepfner’s development is 
another important chapter In the 
versatility of the combine. These 
combines, originally developed as 
small grain harvesters, also are used 
for grain sorghums. Then last year 
a Wagoner county sfarmar — Ralph 
Stone — made adjustments on a 
combine to turn it into a spinaoh 
harvester. And Henry I*ayne of 
Tillman county made additions and 
adustments on a combine to turn it 
into a grass seed harvester. 

And now, Hoepfner is combining 
ootton. 


good diet . 'True, ve lack a lot of knowing all there is to 
it. But when we add up the food value of 


the number of people in the oo.untry, we find farmers simply don’t 
enough food -to give all our owit, people the amount and kind of food 
ieed. And we won’t do it tomorrow or next season. But with the help 
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Coxida 4-cJi Soy, 

o-D for fight*. 

* CORPS ^ 


H 


i U^i± dfitifits. Oftat 


is a member of the Florida 4 -H Boys Food for Fighters Corps and in 
the year raised the products necessary to meet the require- 

ments for the special award as prescribed by the 

FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Provost for Atfricultqre 
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HAY THERE 

GOOD SEEDINGS PRODUCE MICHIGAN’S MOST VITAL CROP. 

ALFALFA JUNE CLOVER AND ALSIKE SEED IS SCARCE AND EXPENSIVE. 

COMMON ALFALFA FROM NORTHERN AND CENTRAL STATES WILL HAVE TO BE USED 
FAIR YIELDS MAY BE EXPECTED FROM THIS SEED FOR TWO YEARS. 

SEED DF THIS ORIGIN IS NOT AS HARDY AS MICHIGAN AND CANADIAN SEED. 

WATCH OUT FOR SOUTHERN, SOUTHWESTERN, ARGENTINE SEED— IT WONT WORK. 
LIMITED SEED SUPPLIES CAN BE STRETCHED" BY USING MIXTURES SUCH AS: 


ALFALFA 2 POUNDS 

RED CLOVER —4 POUNDS 

ALSIKE 1 POUND 

BROME GRASS 5 POUNDS 


ALFALFA 4 POUNDS 

RED CLOVER 2 POUNDS 

ALSIKE 1 POUND 

BROME GRASS 5 POUNDS 


5 POUNDS OF ALFALFA AND 6 OF BROME GRASS MAKE A GOOD MIXTURE. 
INNOCULATION OF LEGUME SEEDS IS CHEAP INSURANCE. 

USE EXTRA CARE IN THE PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED. 

APPLY NECESSARY LIME AND WORK IN WELL BEFORE SEEDING IS MADE. 

AT TIME OF SEEDING APPLY 40© POUNDS OF HIGH ANALYSIS FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTE SEED EVENLY NEAR THE SURFACE AND CULTTPACK IMMEDIATELY. 
BUY YOUR SEED FROM A PRODUCER OR A REPUTABLE DEALER 
PLAN FOR GREATER PER ACRE YIELDS AS IT IS MOKE ECONOMICAL. 


Sincerely yours, 

& B. THOMAS, 

Goctzrty Agricultural Agent 










